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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED.—COMPETENT WOMAN AS MAN- 
aging and working housekeeper. Address A.B., 
this Office. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN OR GIRL TO ASSIST 
in doing housework. Two in family. Address 
71 Front Street, Red Bank, N J. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
orto care for invalid. Would travel. Address 
Box 97, Devon, Pa. 
WANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
for large Friends’ boarding house. Address P. A. 
R., 50 Beekman Street, New York. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR YEARLY MEETING 
Friends at F. J. and M. W. Pennock, 235, 237, 239 
North Eighteenth Street 





OARDING.— DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH 
board. Friends. 628 N. 32nd Street, Phila. 
FRIENDS FROM A DISTANCE, WHO EXPECT 

to attend Yearly Meeting, can be accommodated 
with rooms and board at a moderate rate,in a* Friends’ 


family, by applying at anearly date to H. E. GREEN, 
1707 Mt. Vernon Street. 


FROARDERS DESIRED IN FRIEND'S FAMILY 
on farm near Conshoha ken. For further particu- 
lars address S.,1800 Spring Mill Ave.,Conshohocken, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WARTHMORE, PA., TWENTY BEAUTIFUL 

summer homes for rent furnished. $30 to $200 per 

month, Write or call on E. C. Walton, successor to 
Henry S. Kent. 





OR RENT.—SITTING ROOM WITH BOARD 
for two, at $4each Address No. 8s, this Office. 


R RENT.—BY THE MONTH, A FURNISHED 

house in Swarthmore, Yale Avenue, on new trolley 
line. Grounds and shade for children. For particulars 
address HENRY KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 





It Pays Educators to Educate. 


The Peoples University of Olympia, Washington, 
makes it pay to be in the educational business. The 
capital stock of that institution already pays a four 
per cent. dividend, and will eventually pay from six to 
ten per cent. The security is first-class—adsolutely 
safe—and the enterprise highly commendable. The 
fact is we offer = a better investment than govern- 
ment bonds. rite for particulars, Eastern Office, 
Room 8, The Ruggery, Columbus, Ohio. 

THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 

Endowment file No.2. Be sure to mention the file 

number. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD'S 
“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 

teach the beauty of Peace. 
Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 
Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


SOUVENIRS. 


Invitations, menus, programs—we engrave, emboss, 
print, and do it well. Wiil you call or shall we send 
samples? 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 

1019-21 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





Keystone’ Phone, Race 53-37 A. Bell’ P_one 3-41-695A. 








BUCK HILL FALLS. 


And all around 
The forest sea sends up its ceaseless roar, 
Like to the ocean’s everlasting chime. 
— Bayard Taylor. 
UCK HILL FALLS has been made a post office 
with Robert Benson postmaster and Florence Jen- 
kins assistant. The post office will be opened with the 
Inn on Fifth month 28th, and after that date letters 
should be addressed simply, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Cresco 
will continue to be the railroad, telegraph and express 
station. Thus the settlement grows. 

George Wirt, Chief Forester of Pennsylvania and as- 
sistant to Prof. Rothrock, spent several days recently 
with Robert Benson at Buck Hill Falls, counselling 
what was best to do along forestry lines. A start will 
be made in forestry work this spring. 

Early visitors to Buck Hill within the last week, 
looking over lots and cottages to rent, have returned 
The 


Arbutus is particularily abundant, growing over many 


laden with arbutus, and other early wild flowers. 


of the paths and lots. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuarues F. Jenkins, President. 


1024 Race Street, 


MorGan Buntinec, Secretary and Treasurer. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South llth Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a ieeeet, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

Zz EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


. George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to ee 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principai, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG AnD Day Pupits oF Bots Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ BoarpinGc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, ee Gn 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 


day, from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Terernons, Portar 29-38 D. 
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THE OVERSIGHT OF EXPERTS 


In the printing business there are many vexatious details, the mastery of which need ex- 
perienced oversight to produce satisfactory results. The training of a quarter century has 


taught us many things which we employ for our patrons’ advantage. 


erhaps you have a 


catalogue, announcement, or circular which needs just such care as we can give it to realize 


your idea, Bring it to us. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sournh TwetrtH Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. “ 


~ JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Sweps Street, Norristown, PENNA. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Orricss: 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


The equipment of a large plant is employed for,your benefit. 


\ FERRIS & LEACH, PRINTERS, 29-31 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 


Open ALL THE Year. Lono Distance TRLepPuone, 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, 
R. W. Richards. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, an 


MicuiGcan Avenue, Atiantic City, N J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Ocean Crry, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open Att rue yaar 
Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
skillful preparation, and 
excellent service are dis. 


PURE FOOD ‘sts: 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. | peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 
(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


Ringe & Ellis, GAW, (Pasa: J.) 


» REAL BSTATE. 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frrenps’ InTecciGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 
SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


of ladies and substantial business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. — Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en 

+ ivelope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 

i [copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *%,* Dr. Boardman, « 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. %* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
jo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


| THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. ‘0 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 
XVII. 


Force may subdue, but love gains. 


1903. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


SERVICE. 


FRET not that the day is gone, 

And thy task is still undone. 

"Twas not thine, it seems, at all: ° 

Near to thee it chanced to fall, 

Close enough to stir thy brain, 

And to vex thy heart in vain. 

Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 

Yesterday a babe was born : 

He shall do thy waiting task ; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 

And the answers will be given, 

Whispered clearly out of heaven. 

His shall be no stumbling feet, 

Failing where they should be fleet ; 

He shall hold no broken clue ; 

Friends shall unto him be true ; 

Men shall love him ; falsehood's aim 

Shall not shatter his good name. 

Day shall nerve his arm with light, 

Slumber soothe him all the night ; 

Summer's peace and winter’s storm 

Help him all his will perform. 

"Tis enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee. 
—Sydney Henry Morse. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—IIL. 


BY JOHN JACKSON. 


( Continued from last week.) 

SOON after his father’s death John Jackson married 
Rachel T. Tyson, daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth T. 
Tyson, of Baltimore. Just when and where he first 
made her acquaintance the records do not tell us, but 
it seems that some time elapsed before the young 
woman with whom he fell in love at first sight was 
sure of her feelings toward him. It is evident from 
letters still in existence that mutual friends had 
doubts of the suitability of the marriage, thinking that 
the city girl would find it hard to content herself as 
the wife of a plain country farmer. Several of her 
letters of friendship have been preserved, written both 
before and after her marriage, and each of them fills a 
sheet or more of foolscap. There are probably very few 
young people at the present time who sit down and 
pour out to a friend fourlarge closely-written pages of 
their reflections and emotions. The following begin- 
ning of a letter from Rachel Tyson to a cousin, First 
month 12th, 1834, gives an idea of the style of writing 
in vogue among young ladies in those days: 

“ The watch has gone his chilling round, and ‘ past 
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Number 17. 


eleven ’ beneath my window has already cried; yet the 
desire to commune with thee seems to be stronger 
than the inclination for slumberous repose. Oh, it is 
indeed refreshing to turn from the unquiet of life, 
from the busied scene of those civilities and activities 
which surround some of us, and are rather endured 
than enjoyed, provings of our patience which must 
have its perfect work in the soul ere the spirit of res- 
ignation can be felt tranquilizing our minds through 
every scene.” 

Elizabeth Peabody, who was privileged to read the 
love letters of John Jackson (which have since been 
destroyed) says of them: “ Marriage is revealed in 
these letters to be no mere matter of convenience, but 
a profound, life-comprehending sacrament, in which 
legitimate passion, springing into full consciousness 
at the first sight of its object, was purified and deep- 
ened by the interfusion of his entirely religious char- 
acter. There were circumstances, inward and outward, 
which for a time delayed in the mind of his future wife 
the development of a full reciprocation of his wishes ; 
and he was obliged to wait, with such patience as he 
could draw from his filial confidence that God would 
open a way at last to content the affections which he 
inspired. It was his consciousness of his submission 
of his will to the Divine will, that gave him faith in 
the purity and ultimate contentment of his love. He 
said to his elder sister, in a letter which he wrote to 
her on the subject, that he had never had a clearer 
evidence of inward direction than in this matter.” 

During the period of uncertainty on Rachel’s part 
an active correspondence was carried on by the two 
young people, in which they exchanged thoughts 
upon general subjects, and especially upon their rela- 
tions to their fellow beings and to God. That the 
lover’s patience was finally rewarded is shown by ex- 
tracts from letters written by each to a mutual friend. 
Rachel T. Tyson, writing from Baltimore, Sixth 
month 27th, 1835, to Henry and Mary Pike, says: 

“Well, Henry, thou sayst it is time you had ‘a 
hint of future prospects.’ Now I do not hint matters, 
but I speak the plain language, for I am not ashamed 
of the truth; but really other people have had so much 
to say about this interesting concern that I have tried 
to be still until they had exhausted their wonder and 
surprise, but I was only waiting for your hint to al- 
lude to the subject myself. The estimation in which 
you seem to hold my friend is peculiarly grateful to 
my feelings, as your approval of what seems to me to 
be in the orderings of that wisdom which is alone 
profitable to direct in such important concerns is 
strength to my spirit. From a want of a correct 
knowledege of our characters some of the wise Phila- 
delphians have volunteered their right to judge us en- 
tirely unsuited for companionship, urging the dissimi- 
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larity of habits and life. I leave their objections to 
stand or fall as time shall manifest, but know for my- 
self that truth leads none amiss, and calls its disciples 
from the luxurious scenes of artificial life to the sim- 
plicity which the gospel enjoins; and whether I con- 
form or not to the realities of country life, I feel well 
assured I shall not use any influence to lead my friend 
from the footsteps of his fathers.” 

In another letter to the same friends, written 
Eighth month 27th, she further expresses her mind 
concerning light talk in reference to love and mar- 
riage: “There was a sentiment of my precious 
Mary’s in your last that I should love to hear 
echoed from the ends of the earth in reference to the 
‘light way ’ in which marriage connections are often 


JOHN AND RACHEL T. JACKSON. 


From a photograph in the possession of Mary A. Pancoast, evidently 
reproduced from a daguerreotype 


spoken of. I would express my concern that these 
things should be much less the subject of conversa- 


tion either grave or light, believing that our query 
concerning tale-bearing, to say nothing of detraction, 


is laid waste by the license to meddle which most per- 
sons usurp to themselves.” 

John Jackson, in a letter to Henry Pike, dated 
Seventh mo. 29th, 1835, after devoting three closely- 
written pages to religious matters, becomes confiden- 
tial concerning his private affairs. His allusion to 
his mother refers to Ann Paschall, who became his 
father’s second wife. 

“Our family is quite small at present, two of my 
sisters being away at school, and oftentimes one of 
the other two with sister Martha Schofield in Bucks 
County. Mother has gone to reside with her own 
children, and hence after being left almost without 
female society, I feel quite lonely. Perhaps the time 


is not far distant when some more interested friend 
may supply the place of sister or of mother and be- 
come the companion of my every-day cares. The con- 
templated connection between the interesting R. T. J. 
and myself has for some time past furnished the 
theme of conversation with her friends, some of 
whom have expressed their astonishment at the pros- 
pect of such a union and attempted to discourage as 
well as to darken the coming scene presented in af- 
fection’s hallowed light, by asserting it a thing impos- 
sible that we could assimilate in feeling, or enjoy life 
happily together, while others equally interested in 
her welfare as well as my own have advanced senti- 
ments of a contrary character. It has been, however, 
a mutual desire with us to be regulated and guided in 
a concern of such magnitude more by the convictions 
of truth in our own minds than by the opinions of 
othegs either pro or con. And I humbly trust that we 
have thus had the approbation of that ‘ wisdom which 
is from above ’ and will ever direct aright ; and we are 
satisfied that as we walk by its teachings it will sanc- 
tify the union of our spirits to the honor of him who 
leadeth his children in paths that they have not 
known. 

“T have adverted to this subject rather unexpec- 
tedly to myself, but I doubt not, however, that thou 
dost feel sufficient interest in Rachel to know how we 
are progressing in this important affair. We have 
not decided yet on any period for the consummation, 
though we have some prospect that it will be accom- 
plished this coming fall.” 

When the rest of the love letters were destroyed, 
one written in blank verse was preserved, and the 
feelings therein expressed are ‘so pure and holy that 
no one could object to a reproduction of a portion of 
it here. The date when it was written is not given. 
Now, while silence spreads its mantle o'er me, 

And the midnight hour moves on with calm and tranquil pace, 

Let me commune with thee, dear kindred spirit. 

And need I tell thee that affection’s chain grows brighter 

At every fresh remembrance of thee? Dost thou not know 

Love kindles in the heart and burns with ceaseless ardor 

At the thoughts of those we hold most dear ? 

Oh, I remember how our converse ran when last we met, 

When our spirits mingled in sweet communion, 

Which to me was like a paradise when hoarded fondness 

Folds its depths of feeling in looks more eloquent than 
language 

Ever spoke ; and did not mental prayer inspire our souls 

With ardent wish to know the path of duty, and our 

Common Father's will? Think’st thou, dear Rachel, that he 
would not 

Bless the union of our spirits and cause affection'’s chain to 
strengthen, 

As our hearts are turned to Him, the source from whence 


Our every blessing comes? Say, canst thou not count his 
blessings ? 

Hast thou not been happy at the fount of sacred contem- 
plation ? 

When thou hast run, in wandering thought, o’er the fair face 

Of nature's scenery, and lifted up thy head in holy hope 

To Him who rules the universe, with fervent prayer, 

Thou hast sought to tread the hallowed courts of heaven, 

And yield thyself a subject to the King thereof, 

Have not thine eyes beheld his power divine and traced 

His goodness in rich gifts bestowed on every hand ? 

Be it then our theme to adore his power, and in holy faith 

Enjoy that sweet communion with Him which his saints 
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Hav} ever known. And let me now, while on the wings of hope 
My spirit wafts its way to realms of light and love, 

Whe'e faith assists the feeble tongue to speak his praise, 
Offer a prayer for myself and thee—‘‘ Happy, thrice happy, 
If it find acceptance in his sight.’’ 


oe a Father, thy hand 
Hath made the lofty firmament. Thou didst light up 


The living fires of heaven that shine like glittering gems, 
In realms remote where Thou hast placed them, as 

The emblems of thy power, thy wisdom and thy love, 
Far, far beyond the verge of this 

Terrestrial citadel of ours. To contemplate 

The field of thy existence is too great for feeble minds 
Like those of mortals! But to approach thy throne 

With holiest reverence, and pour forth 

In living aspirations the desires of the soul to Thee, 

Thou hast ordained should be the pathway 

Of thy pilgrims here below. Oh, grant me access 

To the throne of light and life. Increase my faith in Thee; 
Strengthen my weakness and assure my feeble efforts 

To obey thy will. Oh, let the guardian angels 

Of thy presence be around me,—and not round me alone, 
But round the dwelling of a kindred spirit whom 

I have loved, because Thou taught me that affection’s 
Sacred trust might be reposed in vessels 

That are heavenward bound, and that to love on earth 
Was in the ordering of thy wisdom, and is fraught 

With happiness that knows no equal 

Save the centering of the soul in Thee. 

Among thy gifts ‘‘ thy last, best gift to man’’ demands 
His gratitude, because Thou saw it was not good 

That he should journey through life’s wilderness alone. 
We look to Thee for counsel; Thou canst unite 

And none can part asunder. Oh, unite our spirits, then, 
And be thyself our guide ; and as we journey hand in hand 
Through all the scenes of life, may it be our duty 

Thence, with mutual love, to celebrate the praise of Thee. 


This prolonged and interesting correspondence 
came to a happy termination. The hope expressed 
in John’s letter that the wedding would take place 
“this coming fall” was fulfilled, and the marriage 
was solemnized in Lombard Street Meeting-house, 
Baltimore, Tenth month 14, 1835. The city girl 
found a happy hdme with the plain country farmer, 
and in a few years this home, with her hearty co- 
operation, was transformed into the Sharon Female 
Seminary, a school held in loving remembrance by 
its many pupils who are still living. 

ELIZABETH LLoyp. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HELPFUL CRITICISM. 
Ir was with much satisfaction that I perused the com- 
munication of my esteemed friend T. H. Trueblood, 
in the INTELLIGENCER of Second month 28th, in reply 
to my article in the issue of Second month 7th, and 
his criticisms are accepted in the spirit in which I 
believe they were given, that of love and a desire for 
the good of our beloved society. While not wishing 
to enter into a discussion for the mere sake of contro- 
versy, I feel the subject under consideration is worthy 
of careful examination, even should that examination 
provoke debate on the merits and demerits of the 
original statement that there ave defects in the Society 
of Friends as an organization, defects to which we 
cannot close our eyes, unless we be wilfully blind, 
(and if I have read my Bible correctly, there is a woe 
pronounced on those who will not see), defects which 


all lovers of the Society wish remedied, though they 
may not see alike as to the methods for that end. 

If we do not exchange views on topics that 
mutually interest us, how shall we gain that attrition 
of thought upon thought which brightens up our 
ideas and brings out all that is best in us? So let us, 
in a friendly spirit, investigate matters, that our search 
may reveal to us truths, heretofore hidden, or partially 
obscured by the mists and fogs of ignorance or indif- 
ference by which we are shrouded. 

None of us can close our mental or spiritual 
vision to the fact that our principles are being widely 
disseminated in the world; we can scarcely hear or 
read a sermon from a minister of another denomina- 
tion, without perceiving something parallel to our line 
of thought: the heads of other nations than ours are 
proclaiming the right of the people to their own 
liberty of conscience, and noticing this trend with 
others, I have sometimes asked myself if there is any 
cogent reason for the further existence of our outward 
organization. 

Every true Friend feels a thrill of genuine pleasure 
when he realizes the spread of our fundamental prin- 
ciples, (not our peculiarities), not because they are 
upheld and taught by the Society of his choice, but 
because he is convinced they are truth, and as such, 
their teaching must result in ultimate good, not only 
to the individual, but to the community. 

Yet I love the manner of worship by Friends, 
believing it to be in accordance with the spiritual 
worship taught by Jesus, and I should regret to see 
any other mode substituted in our meetings. There 
is much said now-a-days, of simplicity in our lives, even 
garish Paris sending forth from its ‘‘ heart of sophisti- 
cation,’’ a strong plea for the beauty of “A Simple 
Life’’ as opposed to a complex one, a life of simplicity 
of thought, speech, action, pleasure, that it would 
seem strange if any one claiming affiliation with 
original Friends of the seventeenth century should 
think of, or wish for, any more elaborate form in his 
own meeting. 

My friend and myself will well agree that “the 
way to build up, or even to hold what we have, is to 
stand firm on first principles, and show by our walk 
among men, the beauty of holiness.’’ Nothing can so 
well convince the world of the excellence of our re- 
ligious thought, as a practical exemplification of it, 
and I am glad to believe that, as a rule, Friends have 
the reputation of being honest, law-abiding citizens. 
Instead of thinking that our “ fathers have fallen short 

of the high calling we profess,” I think it is due 
to their faithfulness in maintaining our high testimonies, 
that our present status before the world has been 
reached, for the name ‘“ Quaker’’ or “ Friend’’ has 
long been a synonym for uprightness and sobriety. 

Too much fault-finding is, of course, injurious, for 
it is discouraging to be always faulted, but I would 
ask my friend in all sincerity, would he pass by all 
delinquencies in silence, because, forsooth, the wrong- 
doer should not be censured, else he be discouraged ? 
How could we expect our children, either at home, or 
in school, to improve in their studies or their manners, 
if no criticisms were passed on their work or their 
actions ; if we allowed them to think, from our silence 
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when they make mistakes, that their tasks were correct. 


A child's first writing is very crude ; its first attempt 
at reading is oft but a blunder; should we not teach 
it to shape its letters properly, to speak its words 
correctly, or let it go on, in its own untutored way, lest 
it be discouraged by our attempt to help it in the right 
direction. Would he allow his hired man, aiter making 
a mistake in his work, to repeat that mistake again and 
again, because he might be discouraged if told of his 
fault? Would his wife submit to constant avoidance 
of her known wishes on the part of her “‘ help”’ with- 
out an an attempt to rectify, with kindness, her mis- 
takes? No, we cannot get along without judicious 
fault-finding or criticism. We do not need to scold 
because we criticise. The word signifies, not only 
finding fault, but judging honestly, fairly and with 
candor. Comly’s speller, in use when I was a little 
child, had in it this sentence, ‘“‘ Our best friends are 
those who tell us of our faults and teach us how to 
correct them.”” I do hope my position will not be 
misunderstood, and I am open to conviction, and will- 
ing to receive any criticism offered in a kindly way on 
the views taken by myself. 

When I speak of the failings of our beloved Society, 
it is with the same feeling that I would mention, with 
a view to correction, the incorrect habits and speech of 
my children in the home or the school. True, in the 
latter case, I would not call attention to their errors 
by reprimanding them in public; in the former case, 
there is no other way to meet them than by public utter- 
ance or the pen, it being impossible to speak privately to 
every individual. 

I am glad that in my Friend’s meeting, it is the 
intention to have a “ childrens’ day,”’ and I predict good 
from it, and hope other meetings will be induced to 
follow thisexample. I know there are many localities, 
in the East especially, where Friends are more numer- 
ous, and more thickly settled than in our part of the 
country, where ‘‘ Young Friends’ Associations’’ are 
regularly held in which both old and young take part 
alike. The reports of these meetings, in our INTELLI- 
GENCER, are very interesting and often show a wide 
range of subjects. These associations are doubtless 
doing much good, and will certainly furnish recruits 
for the future ranks of our Society, and while their 
existence was ignored, though inadvertently, in my 
former article, I am in hearty sympathy with them 
and their purposes, and would like to encourage them 
to persevere in their good work. 

ELizABETH H. COALE. 
Fourth month 10th, 1903. 


Once in an age God sends to some of us a friend, 
who loves in us, not a false imagery, an unusual 
character, but looking through all the rubbish of our 
imperfections, loves in us the divine ideal of our 
nature,—loves not the person we are, but the angel 
that we may be.—[ Harriet Beecher Stowe. ] 


As those who touch pitch are defiled, so those 
‘who touch greatness are blessed.—[David Swing, in 
address on Lincoln. } 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 16. 
THE FIRST DAYS, 

GOLDEN TeExt.—John indeed baptized with water ; but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit.—Acts, i., 5. 
3efore study of Lesson read Acts, i., 1-20. 

As we have seen (Lesson 33, 1902) the disciples, after 
the crucifixion, fled to Galilee—perhaps in despair. 
But the experiences of a few days or weeks following 
revived their faith, and with it came a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the carrying on of the work which 
their master had left unfinished. It seems strange 
that after all the warnings—the plain statements—of 
Jesus that his death was approaching, and could not 
be averted, his friends should have been so totally un- 
prepared for it. It is plain that after all the months 
of teaching, and in spite of direct instructions to the 
contrary, the disciples still held to the old Messianic 
idea, and believed that in some way Jesus was about 
to establish a world-kingdom with its capital at Jeru- 
salem. With renewal of courage and faith after their 
temporary eclipse their faces naturally turned again 
toward Jerusalem. If Jesus was soon to establish his 
throne there, where else was the place of his loyal fol- 
lowers? If preparations were to be made for his re- 
turn, theirs was the duty. All associations of the Mes- 
sianic hope clustered about the sacred city and its 
more sacred temple, hallowed, as it was, by the pres- 
ence of Jehovah himself. The establishment of the 
kingdom was not for the disciples of Jesus a far-away 
hope. It was expected immediately. In the first 
chapter of the Acts (i., 6), while the resurrected Lord 
was still with them, “ when they were come together 
they asked him, saying, Lord, dost thou at this time 
redeem Israel?” And their master did not wholly 
rebuke the implied hope. He answered only that it 
was not given them “to know times or seasons ” 
(i., 7). The belief in a speedy coming of the king in 
the clouds of heaven persisted for a long time. It 
was not until death began to lay a heavy hand on the 
group of apostles that the idea was given up that the 
generation of Jesus should not pass away before all 
things were accomplished. Several passages from 
the sayings of Jesus seemed to justify this belief 
(Mark ix., 1; Matt x., 23). Paul seems to have held 
to this faith in his early career, and only modified it 
when events proved its mistake (1 Thess. iv., 13 to v., 

6; 2 Thess. ii., 1-3). 

The period of Jesus’ repeated appearances to the 
apostles varies widely in different accounts. The ap- 
pended section of Mark and the gospel of Luke call 
for but one day, Matthew’s account calls for several 
days, as does also the recently-discovered gospel of 
Peter, while John’s statement involves a week. In 
the first chapter of Acts we are directly told that the 
appearances lasted for forty days (i., 3). The story of 
the Ascension is told only in Acts so far as any full 
account is concerned. Luke says “ he was carried up 
into heaven,” and the appendix of Mark says he was 
“received up into heaven.” But it must be remem- 
bered that this section of Mark (xvi., 9-20) is a late 
addition to the book, probably by Ariston, the pres- 
byter. 








One of the interesting features of the group of 
Christian believers after the return to Jerusalem is 
the immediate ascendancy of Peter. He had been the 
spokesman, and perhaps, in some sense, the leader, of 
the apostles while Jesus was alive. But his shameful 
denial of Jesus must have very much lowered the es- 
teem in which he was held; so that the general ac- 
ceptance of his leadership seems to some to imply 
some special and signal act of faith. What this act 
may have been is suggested by Paul’s account of the 
resurrection period (1 Cor. xv.). He says of Jesus, 
“ He hath been raised on the third day . . .; that he 
appeared unto Cephas.” Also after the two disciples 
had seen Jesus on the way to Emmaus (Luke xxiv., 
13-35) they went to the eleven to tell of their experi- 
ences, and were met by the news that “ The Lord is 
risen, indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon.” The 
details of this appearance are nowhere given. It is 
surmised by some students that Peter was the first to 
renew his faith—the first to announce the victory of 
that faith over death, and thus re-established himself 
in a rightful leadership. 

The position of the apostles in the early church 
has sometimes been a matter for dispute. It seems 
evident, however, that they had no official position 
whatever. They were not rulers of the primitive 
church, not ministers, priests nor officers. Indeed, 
at first there were no officers, for there was no organ- 
ization. It was only as more and more were attract- 
ed to the group of friends held together by a common 
love and a common faith that the Christians began to 
be a separate body. At first they were Jews, who be- 
lieved that the Messiah had come. Until such time 
as he should come in power and glory it was theirs 
to faithfully obey the old law and await his orders. 
Wherefore among all the Jews none were more faith- 
ful, none less conscious of founding a new sect than 
were the first Christians. 


For Frends’ Intelligencer 
EZEKIEL ROBERTS. 

Tue close of a life lived in so marked a degree apart 
from worldliness, and so imbued with the things of 
the spirit, as that of Ezekiel Roberts, seems more 
nearly a translation than death. The epithets fre- 
quently appropriate are inadequate when applied to 
one so singularly gifted, so free from conformity to 
this world, so transformed to the perfect will of God. 

He was the son of Richard and Mary (Scott) Rob- 
erts, of Gwynedd, Pa., which place was his home un- 
til he reached maturity ; then he came to eastern Ohio. 
Though of a genial, joyous temperament, he never 
lost a keen spiritual susceptibility, and he testified fre- 
quently to the lasting impressions received in youth 
from those in the ministry. He was gifted witha 
charm of personality that won the affection of all 
classes; with a keen sense of humor and a taste for 
fine thought, particularly when poetically expressed, 
that made him a delightful companion; with a love 
for the young, especially children, that made them 
universally his friends; and with that simplicity of 
life and manner which comes from genuineness and 
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a freedom from aught calling for dissimulation. These 


all culminated in an exalted spiritual life which found 
slight place for the little foxes that spoil the tender 
grapes. 

His ministry was uniformly invigorating, often 
reaching flights of oratory of great power. The 
things of the spirit were the atmosphere of his life. 
His mind was a practical exposition of the mind of 
Jesus as conveyed in the gospel. The kernel wrapped 
in figure and parable was handed to his hearers— 
food convenient for them. He found solace and illu- 
mination not alone in Bible store, but also in the 
thoughts of the gifted good wherever found. These 
were readily retained in his memory, and frequently 
flowed in poetic form from his lips. 

He was twice happily married—to Eliza Ann Grif- 
fith in 1841, and to Elizabeth P. Harrison in 1876. 
The desolation in his home following the death of 
each of these was met with brave cheer, the waves of 
bereavement seemingly deepening his trust in the 
Divine ‘Arm. 

Until within a few days of his death he was a 
most diligent attender of meeting, often referring to 
the great pleasure he found in thus mingling with his 
friends. He looked forward to attending meeting, 
not as a duty, but as a joy. To the last his ministry 
was tender and touching. Throughout the member- 
ship of Ohio Yearly Meeting he was as minister and 
friend held in close affection. 

One who has loved him for over sixty years says: 
“T talked to him of feelings and thoughts never given 
to any other, and his spiritual insight and uplift 
helped me as did that of no one else. I have had dear 
and gifted and scholarly triends among those who 
abode in the spirit, but no one of them led so perfect- 
ly the life hid with Christ in God as he did, not in the 
theologic sense, but the real. His Christ was of the 
heart, of the Spirit.” 

During the occasional intervals of consciousness 
in his brief illness, beautiful texts and quotations 
passed his lips. The face of his only child, Richard 
E. Roberts, was the last that he recognized, and his 
last expressed wish was for the reading of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

His face in its final rest was a fit type of his beau- 
tiful life, noble and dignified, with a peaceful, exalted 
expression, molded by his many years of pure, high 
thought. M. G. H. 





THE pulpit and the press have many common- 
places denouncing the thirst for wealth; but if men 
should take these moralists at their word and leave off 
aiming to be rich, the moralists would rush to rekindle 
at all hazards this love of power in the people, lest 
civilization should be undone.—[R. W. Emerson. ] 


WE are incomplete statues which God has handed 
on to us to chisel at.—[Arthur M. Tschudy. ] 


s¢€ 


Keep yourselves from opportunities, and God will 
keep you from sin.—[Italian Proverb. ] 
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BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO 


NTH 25, 1903. 





Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


TOLERANCE. 

THE age of religious persecution has ceased. Men 
may hold what views they will of “ life, death and the 
great hereafter,’ without exciting protest to any 
great extent from other men. Now and then a clergy- 
man is tried for heresy because his views are not 
bounded by the creed of his denomination, but the or- 
dinary man of affairs is neither questioned nor criti- 
cised by his neighbors on account of his theological 
opinions. 

The greater breadth of view, the general recogni- 
tion of the vastness of truth, and the impossibility of 
apprehending it, except in fragments, the broader 
charity towards others not of our own fold, which this 
changed attitude of men implies, is a cause for devout 
thanksgiving. But in order to insure that widespread 
tolerance which will promote helpful Christianity 
among men, we need to be sure that our charity has 
its foundations firmly fixed in depth as well as breadth 
of faith, and not in indifference as to what other men 
think, because we have no fixed convictions of our 
own. More hopeful for the Church of Christ was the 
blight of bigotry, and the persecution of one branch 
by another, than the spirit of indifference which tol- 
erates all things because it cares for none. 

The highest spirit of Christian tolerance, which 
helps to bring into unity of purpose widely differ- 
ing individual and denominational views, must have 
its foundation in an abiding faith and belief in certain 
fundamentals which it will not sacrifice, and its con- 
trolling principle in a recognition of the soundness of 
Christian teaching that “ there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit, differences of administration, but 
the same Lord.” The Friend who, maintaining faith- 
fully his testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry, 
yet recognizes the beneficent service of men who un- 
der other convictions accept salaries for conducting 
religious services, is truly tolerant. The one who is 
willing to participate in the services led by salaried 
pastors because he really does not care which plan is 
followed, is not tolerant, he is indifferent. Strength 
of opposite conviction is fundamental to the real 
meaning of tolerance. 


It is easy to tolerate Mohammedanism. Its vo- 
taries we consider mistaken but sincere. We do not 
expect to work in harmony with them. It is not diffi- 
cult to feel charitably toward other Christian sects 
whose work and profession in no way come in con- 
tact with our own. The true test of tolerance comes 


_ when we are called upon to recognize the diverse 
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views of our own especial profession of faith held and 
applied by others according to some measure of light 
other than ours. In this ability to view charitably the 


| convictions of our household of faith, we as a So- 


| ciety seem to be progressing in the right direction. 


May our progress not be impeded by any tendency to 
base our charity for differences of views upon indiffer- 
ence to the testimonies which are concerned therein. 


ALTHOUGH ‘‘the ills of Pennsylvania’’ and of Philadel- 
phia have not entirely disappeared it is a source of encour- 


| agement to all lovers of good government that they are being 


for participation in the ‘‘ white slave traffic ; 





greatly mitigated. The recent State Legislature passed some 
good bills, among which are the Sproul Good Roads bill, the 
bill making $35 a month the minimum salary for public 
school teachers, and the bill making it a misdemeanor to sell 
cigarettes or cigarette paper to minors. Some bad bills were 
vetoed by Governor Pennypacker, and largely because of 
this the Phillips Racing bill and several other objectionable 
measures were sent back on the last day of the session, to 
committees that were about to expire, and were thus buried. 

In Philadelphia Mayor Weaver has announced that there 
will be no favorite contractors recognized in letting the city’s 
work and that bids for such work will be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder. Director Smyth, the new Director 
of Public Safety, has gone to work quietly, but effectively to 
suppress houses of ill-fame, ‘‘speak-easies’’ and policy 
shops, and to close the saloons on the Sabbath. Three men 
have already been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment 
’’ and police 
lieutenants have been informed that those who tolerate 
‘* speak-easies '’ or gambling houses in their districts will be 
in danger of dismissal. 


In connection with the Yearly Meeting of the other branch 
of Friends, which has been in session this week, there have 
been meetings of various Friends’ philanthropic organizations 
in the afternoon and evening at Twelfth Street Meeting-house. 

The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia met on 
Second-day afternoon. The report of the year’s work 
showed that a good deal of literature had been distributed 
including 1,500 copies of the address delivered by Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes at the Friends’ Peace Conference. The treasurer 
reported a balance on hand of over $200, but apologized for 
this, saying that most of it had just been received and that it 
would be spent as soon as possible. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes delivered an able address full of 
practical suggestions for the solving of the war problem. He 
was followed by William B. Bell, of New York, who gave an 
interesting report of the work of The Hague Tribunal. The 
house was well filled and both speakers were listened to with 
close attention. 
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THE influence of letters and telegrams upon legislation is 
just beginning to be realized by the American people. A bill 
lengthening the time from twenty-four to forty hours 
during which cattle can be kept on trains without food, water 
or rest, passed the House of Representatives without debate. 
In the Senate it was sent to a sub-committee of which Senator 
Kean, of New Jersey, was chairman. This Senator reported 
the volume of protests, coming by wire, mail, express and 
freight, to be so great that he was almost obliged to move 
out of his committee-room to give them storage space. The 
bill was not reported back by the committee. 


A CEREMONY of interest to all friends of the colored race 
will take place in the Auditorium of the Young Friends’ 
Association Building on Sixth-day evening, Fifth month rst. 
This will be the unveiling of a bust of William Still, which is 
to be presented to the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
People. Anadmission fee of twenty-five cents will be charged. 
Addresses will be made by Judges Edward M. Paxson and 
William N. Ashman, A. K. McClure, and others. 


WE commend the attention of our readers who are inter- 
ested in charitable work to the report of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, which will be found in another 
column. All Philadelphians who desire to aid the poor, but 
do not know how to go about it, should acquaint themselves 
with the methods of the Society for Organizing Charity. 


BIRTHS. 


PALMER.—At Chadds Ford, Pa., First month 9th, 1903, 
to Joseph P. and Margaret R. Palmer, a daughter, who is 
named Eleanor Lewis. 

PATTISON.—At Denver, Colorado, to Myron A. and 
Harriette Jackson Pattison, on Third month 22d, 1903, a 
daughter, who is named Dorothy Pattison. 


MARRIAGES. 


BASSETT—SIMPSON.—At the residence of Joseph J. 
Broadhurst, Langhorne, Pa., on Fourth-day evening, Fourth 
month 15th, 1903, Dr. Henry Linn Bassett, of Yardley, Pa., 
and Mary T. Simpson, of Langhorne. 


DEATHS. 


DENN.—On the 13th of Third month, 1903, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Franklin W. Kennedy, Frankford, 
Pa., Anna S. Denn, aged 76 years ; a valued elder of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

FURBAY.—Suddenly, at her home in Emerson, Ohio, 
Second month 7th, 1903, Sarah A. Furbay, aged 65 years; a 
life-long member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She was the last surviving child of Mahlon and Rachel 
Richards McMillan, who emigrated to Ohio from Pennsyl- 
vania. Early widowed, the devoted care she gave her children 
doubtless became a discipline which, combined with her 
naturally strong, generous nature, qualified her for a life of 
ministration. Sorrow and suffering appealed to her sympathy 
and her impulse to assuage went forth regardless of rank or 
condition. Of a genial, social disposition she was held in 
warm affection in the community where she had in large 
measure exemplified justice, mercy and humility. Her funeral 
was the last attended by the venerable Ezekiel Roberts. The 
memory of his beautiful ministry on that occasion is now 
hallowed with the memory of the last on earth for our friend. 

ROBERTS.—At his home near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Third 
month Igth, 1903, Ezekiel Roberts, in his goth year; for 
nearly fifty years a beloved minister of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 
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SMEDLEY. -— At her home in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Fourth month 11th, 1903, Ruth C., wife of J. Franklin 
Smedley, formerly of Thorndale, Chester county, Pa. 

She was the daughter of Levi and Ellen Cook, of Waynes- 
ville, Ohio ; a member of Caln Quarterly Meeting. She is 
survived by one son and two daughters. 

TAYLOR.—At Wilmington, Delaware, on Third month 
28th, 1903, Elizabeth M. Taylor, daughter of Elizabeth S. 
and the late T. Clarkson Taylor, aged 33 years ; a member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
JouN J. CORNELL and his wife, Eliza H. Cornell, left Baltimore 
Fourth month 8th, for Swarthmore, Pa. They made visits 
or calls at the homes of Arthur Beardsley, Susan J. Cunning- 
ham, Lydia H. Hall, Jesse H. Holmes, Ferris Price, Edward 
Durnell, William W. and Anna Speakman, Henry S. Kent, 
David Lukens, Richard Ogden, William H. Appleton, 
Rachel W. Hillborn, Richard C. Sellers, Samuel S. Ash, 
Ella Garwood, Alice Hadley and others. 

They held parlor meetings, which were attended by a 
number of the neighbors, at the homes of Mary Kent, 
Sylvester Garrett and Arthur Tomlinson. On the 13th, after 
lunching at Swarthmore College, they went to Dean Bond's 
parlor, where several members of the household and some of 
the students with whom they were acquainted called upon 
them. 

In company with Edward Durnell they went to see the old 
Springfield Meeting-house, now used by the other branch of 
Friends, where it is said the momentous discussion was held 
to determine whether Benjamin West was to be allowed to 
continue his painting. They also attended an evening meet- 
ing at Sylvester Garrett's where the subject of ‘‘ Equal Rights 
for Women’ was discussed. 

The meeting at Swarthmore, which they attended on the 
12th, was smaller than usual because many of the students 
had gone elsewhere to spend Easter. On the evening of the 
15th they attended Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, which 
was long because of the large amount of business transacted 
(there being four proposals of marriage to consider and all 
the queries to answer), ‘‘ but was harmonious and interesting 
throughout.’’ 

The social visits of these Friends were greatly enjoyed 
and the ministry of John J. Cornell in the meetings was 
acceptable and helpful. 


At Lansdowne Monthly Meeting held Fourth month 2oth, 
the Property Committee reported that the plans and specifica- 
tions for the new meeting-house were about ready. All inter- 
ested in the erection of this house are invited to meet in Barker 
Hall, Lansdowne, Pa., on Seventh-day evening, the 25th, 
at 7.30 o'clock, to examine the plans and make suggestions 
for theirimprovement. An adjourned session of the Monthly 
Meeting will be held at 9 p. m. to give definite instructions to 
the committee for furthering the work. 


On the roth instant John J. Cornell preached an impressive 
sermon at the Philadelphia Evening Meeting at Fifteenth and 
Race streets. The body of the meeting-house was about filled, 
many young men being present. He is spending this week 
visiting ‘‘shut in’’ Friends and others in that part of Phila- 
delphia south of Green street and between the two rivers. 
On Third-day evening he addressed a large meeting in Race 
Street Meeting-house on ‘‘ The Advantages of Becoming and 
Being a Friend.”’ 


There is a small indulged meeting at Lambertville, N. J., 
some of whose members are very faithful. A conference 
class, using the New Testament Lesson Leaves, precedes the 
meeting, both together lasting an hour and a half. This 
meeting was visited on the 5th by Matilda E. Janney and on 
the 12th by Elizabeth Lloyd, there being an increased attend- 
ance on these days. The meeting is held in a room formerly 
used for a private school. This has been put in good order, 
neatly carpeted and furnished with very comfortable chairs. 
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Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., on his way to Nebraska 
Half Yearly Meeting attended Chicago Central Meeting on 
Fourth month 18th. 

He brought to us a precious message of love and service 
in the words: ‘‘1 beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service.”’ 

=... Hi: 


LETTER FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER.—II. 
SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL, Cairo, 
Third month 14, 1903. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
My last letter was written the afternoon the 
steamer lay at Beyrout, and was carried all the way 
to Jerusalem next day to mail. We arrived at Jaffa, 
the seaport of the latter city, about one o’clock on the 
afternoon of Third month 5th, and walking and driv- 
ing across the ancient town, took the special train 
provided, and at 2.30 were on our way to the chief 
point of interest in all our travel. 


The disembarking at Jaffa had been somewhat’ 


dreaded in advance by all our party, for Jaffa is 
the only point in the trip which has no harbor, and 


where the landing has to be made from the open sea 


in small boats. The latter, however, are manned by 


Arabs, who are skillful in their management, although 


when the sea is at all rough the trip is, to say the 
least, most uncomfortable to landsmen; 
when the landing can be made at all, as sometimes 


the Mediterranean steamers are compelled to pass 
without being able to land either passengers or 
freight. We were gratified, therefore, to have the sea 
as calm as could be desired the day of our arrival, and 
we landed as comfortably as could be reasonably ex- 
Our party of seventeen were soon seated on 
the train in communicating compartments, and we 
were under the care of a dragoman provided for us, 
who proved most intelligent and satisfactory, and 
aided in making our journey through Palestine, as 


pected. 


well as our stay there, interesting and profitable. 


The four hours’ ride was certainly most interest- 
ing through a country first populous, level and some- 
what fertile, then gradually becoming hilly and less 
populous, then mountainous and most scantily peo- 
pled, as we came from the,sea level at Jaffa to Jeru- 
I omitted to men- 
tion the orange groves of Jaffa, which were a great 
sight, the fruit being the largest I have ever seen, and 
although thick skinned, most juicy and of delicious 
The peddlers at the station had hundreds of 
baskets for sale at sixpence each, containing a dozen 
or more of the fine fruit, so the temptation was yield- 
ed to, to purchase more than we could well carry or 
At 6.30 we saw the city before us, and 
soon were driving towards our hotel among per- 
haps fifty carriages, which filled the air with dust. 
Even amid the hubbub of arrival, we could not but 
realize with a certain feeling of awe that this was not 
like even the most important of our previous expe- 
riences, an incident of our trip, but was a place al- 
ways to be remembered, and our visit there an event 


salem, 2,500 feet above the sea. 


flavor. 


make use of. 


in our lives. 
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We had not expected comfortable quarters, so 
were quite well satisfied with the little hotel, ‘‘Olivet,” 
to which we were assigned. From its windows we 
looked out, on our arrival, at Mount Olivet, and the 
Garden of Gethsemane, with Mount Calvary and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in full view. Jerusa- 
lem has been so often and so fully described by able 
writers and biblical scholars, that it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to attempt any detailed description of our 
brief stay—five days only in Palestine from landing 
to embarking—and only personal experiences and 
impressions can therefore be worth while. The five 
days were most busy and full of interest. 

The morning after our arrival we drove to Beth- 
lehem, seven miles distant, and went, of course, 
promptly to the birthplace of Jesus, over which stands 
the Church of the Nativity. In the year 327 the 
mother of Constantine built a church here, a portion 
of which still stands, which is one of the oldest speci- 
mens of Christian architecture in existence. This 
part of the church belongs to several sects in com- 
mon, between which peace is maintained only by the 
Turkish soldiery. I hardly knew which seemed sad- 
der, that Christian sects should be contending im- 
mediately over the spot where it is claimed Christ 
was born, or that the government which alone had 
control was that of the Turk. It seemed hard to be- 
lieve that the stable was a small subterranean cave 
cut in the solid rock, but we were shown the exact 
spot where it is claimed the Saviour came into the 
world, marked by a large silver star set in a marble 
slab in the pavement. We were also shown the spot 
where the manger stood. The manger itself, it is 
claimed, is in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, in 
Rome. 

We were shown the grounds in which somewhere 
the wealthy Boaz had his fields, and where sweet 
Ruth gleaned after the reapers. Somewhere there 
among the great number of ravines, the boy David, 
the great grandson of Ruth, tended his father’s sheep 
before he went forth to battle with the giant Goliath. 
And the grotto was shown in the distance which the 
shepherds occupied when they watched their flocks 
at night, and the angel of the Lord appeared and an- 
nounced the birth of Jesus, the Son of David, the 
long-looked-for Messiah. As we stood here, one of 
our number read aloud, from Luke ii., 8th to 17th 
verses. 

Bethlehem made on me, although our stay was so 
short, a more pleasant impression than any other 
portion of Palestine, partly, perhaps, because its asso- 
ciation with the birth of Jesus always made its name 
one of the sweetest of words. But a certain tender in- 
terest also attaches to it as the burial place of Rachel, 
as the scene of Ruth’s primitive story, and of David’s 
boyhood and consecration as king. It was the one 
place in Judea which by its previous associations 
seemed fitted to be the gateway for the Divine Child 
to enter the world. And I had less shock to my 
feelings of reverence here than anywhere else we vis- 
ited in Palestine. 

We returned to Jerusalem to luncheon, and start- 
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ing promptly afterward had perhaps the fullest after- 
noon of our stay in Palestine. We then went to the 
tomb of David, to hear the wailing of the Jews for the 
downfall of Jerusalem. This has been their practice 
every Friday for many centuries. It takes place out- 
side the temple enclosure in a long narrow court. 
With their Bibles in hand, the men in one place, the 
women in another, they mournfully read extracts 
from the Lamentations and Psalms, and kiss the walls 
made smooth by centuries of kissing. But more than 
all else in Jerusalem our interest went out to that 
which has so often been styled “the center of the 
earth,” the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. (How 
much less impressive that high-sounding name is 
than simply the Sepulchre.) A considerable portion 
of the present church is less than a hundred years 
old, though there are the remains of old towers and 
walls which may be nearer a thousand. There has 
been some sort of a church here since the time of 
Constantine, the Fourth Century, A.D., but it is dif- 
ficult to believe, even without undue skepticism, that 
the exact spots which are shown in connection with 
every part of the crucifixion, and that which preceded 
and followed it, can be authenticated. It is impossi- 
ble for me to attempt to tell of all the points shown 
us, nor if it were possible would it be worth while? It 
was something of a shock to find this immense and 
showy church, which it is claimed covers not only the 
sepulchre, but every point of interest in connection 
with the crucifixion. Four or five of us at a time 
were admitted to the sepulchre, and afterward we 
were shown where the body of Jesus was nailed to the 
cross, where the cross was erected, where the body 
was laid when taken down, etc. Whatever may be 
thought as to the exact location of Calvary, certainly 
no one can approach the spot with such associations 
without profound emotions. 

When we went into the church the sun was shin- 
ing brightly and the streets were filled with dust, but 
when we came outside we found there had been a 
heavy fall of rain and the dust had been changed to 
mud. We walked to the hotel almost ankle deep in 
this slippery compound of filthy mud. While the air 
was cleansed of the unpleasant dust, we scarcely 
knew which was the more unpleasant of the two, the 
dry or liquidated filth. 

The next morning we spent some time at the 
Mosque of Omar, on Mount Maria, a wonderful 
structure, which anywhere else would have been of 
great interest, but in Jerusalem it would seem only 
that can be of real interest which relates to the 
Founder of our religion. 

The afternoon we spent most congenially on the 
Mount of Olives and in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
The view of Jerusalem from the former is excellent, 
but besides this and its general sweet associations with 
the Saviour, there is nothing of special interest. On 
the way down the Mount we stopped at a nunnery 
built over the spot where, it is claimed, Jesus gave 
the Lord’s Prayer to the disciples, and in a gallery 
surounding an open court the prayer was conspicu- 
ously printed on tablets in thirty-two languages. 


We spent a longer time in one of the enclosures 
of Gethsemane. We were first denied admission by 
the monk in charge, then, after a look at the party, 
he announced that he would admit us on our promise 
not to touch a flower or a twig. Shortly after our 
entrance he gave permission to all the girls to pick 
each some flowers, then allowed us all to help our- 
selves freely to cuttings of the olive trees, and ended 
by taking us to his room, where he gave each of the 
party a lemon grown in the garden, and produced a 
bottle of wine, of which, however, only our dragoman 
drank. Several old olive trees in the garden are in- 
teresting because said to date from the time of Christ, 
and they certainly bear evidence of great age. 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

It has been suggested to the writer that some re- 
flections occasioned by a recent visit to the far South 
might interest the readers of the INTELLIGENCER. 
When passing over a part of the same route in the 
winter of 1895 we thought that never had we seen so 
impoverished and unprepossessing a country. The 
towns were generally shabby and dirty, the villages 
scattering and poor-looking, while the country be- 
tween showed few signs of cultivation and thrift. 
The houses were dilapidated and sadly in need of 
paint, while the windowless cabin, or the cabin with 
an opening closed by a shutter only, was everywhere 
in evidence. This was the condition of things during 
the whole of one day’s journey, and particularly so in 
the sections of North and South Carolina through 
which our route lay. To-day this is greatly changed, 
and in the latter State, especially, signs of improve- 
ment are everywhere manifest. Nearly every place 
of any size has its cotton mill, a large, substantial 
brick building, and in its immediate neighborhood 
are rows of new, neat cottages for the operatives, 
each with its porch and strip of ground for cultiva- 
tion. Nor are these mills confined to the towns im- 
mediately along the line of railroad; tall chimney 
stacks could be seen rising at considerable distances 
on either side. 

That the presence of these mills is rapidly chang- 
ing the conditions of the people of this part of the 
State is evident from the improved appearance, not 
only in the immediate neighborhood of these centers 
of activity, but in the country between. The towns 
looked more alive and were evidently growing in size 
and business. These clusters, or rows, of neat, bright 
cottages seem to have been an incentive to property 
owners generally to fix up and improve their houses. 
Many of the older dwellings had been repaired and 
painted, and not a few of them enlarged. In many 
instances there was a manifest desire to better their 
surroundings; gardens had been added; fences were 
beginning to make their appearance, and generally 
throughout the section there were unmistakable signs 
of progress and thrift. Even the cabin on the farm 


was being replaced by a neat frame cottage or sub- 
stantial and well-built log house. 
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A new era of prosperity and advancement seems 
opening to the South if only the negro can be in- 
duced to work steadily ; but already complaints come 
from the mill owners that he cannot be depended on; 
that he will not continue at work; that as soon as he 
has earned a few dollars he lies off until they are 
spent, when he is ready to return to work again and 
repeat the performance. The remedy for this is edu- 
cation. He must be induced to come up out of this 
condition, and the more common and manual train- 
ing schools that are established the sooner will this 
be done. The South is doing all that its resources 
will allow in this direction. Tuskegee, Hampton, 
Aiken, and many other institutions supported by pri- 
vate contributions, are working to the same end, but 
all these are inadequate, and it seems to me that here 
is an opportunity for the use of some of the millions 
which are being lavished by our rich men in various 
directions, mainly, if not exclusively, for the benefit 
of the white race. If large schools could be estab- 
lished and sufficiently endowed throughout the South, 
and especially in those States in which the Negro pre- 
dominates—South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana—schools for childrens and youth, and institu- 
tions where the men and women could be profitably 
entertained and at the same time almost unconscious- 
ly trained to ways of application and thrift, I believe a 
long step would betaken in the settlement of the great 
problem that so affects the welfare of the Souhern 
people, and which is, to a lesser degree only, our 
problem also. 

What the negro wants, in my estimation, is to be 
taught the necessity of work. It is far more import- 
ant to him to know how to plant his cotton and corn, 
to make a ladder or a table, and to fit his cabin with 
some articles of usefulness, to build a wall or mend a 
roof, than to read Latin or Greek. He needs much 
more to be taught to protect himself against the wiles 
of his white brethren who, too often, take advantage 
of his ignorance to work him for their own benefit. 
than to meddle with the higher mathematics. He 
sadly needs to be taught honesty to his employers 
and those with whom he comes in contact, and he 
also needs to be drilled in the necessity for economy, 
a virtue in which, in the South, as well as in the 
North, he is lamentably deficient. These three things 
are essential to him—industry, honesty and thrift ; for 
anything more than this he can wait; and the 
more common schools, manual training schools and 
institutions after the manner of Hull House there are 
the sooner will he be enabled to take his place in the 
world to which his right as a human being and a citi- 
zen of this Republic entitles him. But, as I have said, 
the means are entirely inadequate to the work to be 


done. If there could be a score of elementary schools 
where 


now there is but one, I believe that the 
benefit to the present generation would be 
very great, while to the next it would be 
incalculable. Not that I would deny to him 


the college, or even the university. Many col- 
ored men are prepared for them, and they should 
have the opportunity of obtaining the higher educa- 


tion which may fit them, in their turn, to become the 
future leaders of their race, but the crying need of the 
hour is more, many more, elementary and training 
schools. 

Make the Negro industrious, honest and thrifty 
and you will go far towards solving the most difficult 
problem with which the people of the Southern sec- 
tion of our country have to deal. A reasonable and 
reasoning man is more easily controlled than a lazy, 
ignorant fellow, from whose nature the brutish in- 
stincts have scarcely been eliminated. The Negro, 
transformed into a fairly well educated man, sober, 
industrious, capable, honest and thrifty, will without 
doubt want his rights and his privileges ; he will claim 
his right to vote, and will insist that his vote be 
counted; but he will also be amenable to reason. He 
will recognize the difficulties that lie in the way; he 
will have a common interest in public affairs, and he 
will have judgment enough to understand just what 
that interest is; he will perceive the necessity which 
exists that the races shall work together instead of 
in opposition ; he will understand that the allaying of 
race prejudices and the bringing of his people up to 
the position they will eventually occupy, must neces- 
sarily be the work of time; that the white race must 
inevitably be and remain the ruling power, but that 
the time will come when the worthy among his peo- 
ple will be admitted to a share in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. He will see all this, and he will vote as he 
sees: and his vote, instead of being a source of dread 
to the white race—something that must be nullified 
at all hazards—will be sought by them, because it will 
be cast judiciously in the effort to settle those vexed 
questions which every community must settle for it- 
self. RosBertT TILNEY. 


A LETTER FROM AN ISOLATED FRIEND. 
As I may not come north to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends gathered in Philadelphia, in the Fifth 
month, I felt hke sending a few lines to the cor- 
respondent, even if it be like the cart before the horse 
to write my letter before the meeting meets and is- 
sues its epistle to “ isolated members.” I am always 
much interested in reading all the reports of the 
yearly sessions and trust you may have a large and 
interesting meeting in which strength may be gleaned 
to the Society collectively and to the individual mem- 
bers as well. 

We that are isolated wonder sometimes if you 
realize the many blessed privileges you possess as 
you gather in crowds together, for in numbers there 
is strength, and hence more opportunities for good. 
In our thirst for friendly customs we started our lit- 
tle Bible class three years ago (in Seventh month 
next). It still lives, and the people express great in- 
terest in it. The attendance remains about the same; 
the other Sabbath we numbered seventeen. We use 
this year the “Adult Lesson Leaves” from New Testa- 
ment and last week had the topic of ‘ The Chris- 
tian.” An extract from John G. Cornell’s sermons is 
always read each Sabbath morning. This part of the 
exercises has so interested one family that they asked 
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me to loan them some that they might read a por- 
tion each First-day evening before retiring. We 
think this shows that the Friends’ ideas are gaining a 
little ground. We are the only family of Friends in 
this neighborhood, but we are trying in our feeble 
way to sow some seed. We are sowing in weakness, 
and God alone knows what the harvest may be; but 
He knows what we try to do as well as what we do. 

This is a wonderfully healthy place, especially for 
lung troubles, as I can affirm from experience. High 
ground, two hundred feet above sea level, and a 
charming place for an all-year-round home. I often 
wonder why some conscientious Friend with money 
does not start a “ Home for Friends” in the South. 
Their homes and schools in the North are a beautiful 
part of the meeting’s work. Why not go forward in 
this good work and start a Friends’ Home for Con- 
sumptives in the South, a sort of free, or partly free, 
sanatorium, where the broken-down, diseased mem- 
bers of but little means might go and thus prolong 
life if not be cured. 

Any one starting tnis would certainly be doing 
God's service to His afflicted ones. It would be a 
blessed work of love. The project would not be an 
expensive undertaking, as here both land and lumber 
are very cheap. I suppose I feel more stronly on 
this subject because I know what this climate has 
done for me, and as my health returns I feel such a 
heartfelt desire to gather others to the same benefits. 

EvizaBetu B. SATTERTHWAIT. 
Palmer, Alachua Co., Florida. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 
CoNcORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—The semi-annual 
meeting of Concord First-day School Union was held at 
Chester, Pa.,on the 18th. The day was bright and pleasant, 
the quaint old meeting-house was well-filled, and 56 of the 62 
delegates were in attendance. In the morning reports of 
several of the schools were read, there being interesting 
descriptions of the kind of work done as well as statistics, 
which were generally encouraging. Benjamin K. Smedley, 
of Wilmington, read a paper in which he drew lessons of 
mutual dependence and individual faithfulness from the sleet 
storm of a year ago. 

The question, ‘‘If a pupil asked what is the belief of 
Friends’ what would the answer be?'’ was ably answered by 
Henry S. Kent, Mordecai Bartram, Clara B. Miller, and 
others, The points upon which all agreed werethese: Friends 
believe in a God whois an all-wise Creator and loving Father ; 
in the immediate revelation made by this Father to the 
individual soul; in Jesus, the Christ, as being the highest 
manifestation of Divine life in human form ; and in the saving 
power of the spirit of Christ in the heart. 

During the noon intermission a bountiful lunch was served 
in the meeting-house, and the time was spent in pleasant 
social reunion. In the afternoon Rachel P. Leys gave an 
interesting object lesson. She drew upon the blackboard a 
circle in which she inscribed a series of polygons which, as 
the number of sides increased, approached nearer and nearer 
to the circumference of the circle. Thus it is possible for 
human lives to approach nearer and nearer to the Christ life. 
A class of pupils from the Chester school recited some beautiful 
sentiments which were much appreciated. 

The delegates reported the names of Herbert P. Worth as 
clerk, Abbie M. Hall for assistant clerk, and Benjamin K. 
Smedley for treasurer, and they were re-appointed to these 
ofices. Goshen was namedas the place for the next meeting. 

The reports of the six remaining schools were then read, 


— 


among which Newtown was commended for its practice of 
studying the discipline. Providence brought up the question, 
‘* How far should we go to obtain those not members?’’ An 
interesting discussion followed in which the consensus of 
opinion appeared to be in favor of increasing the membership 
by all moderate means. The report from West Chester 
showed that school to be in a very healthful state. It must 
be highly gratifying to those in charge to see how well they 
progress and how varied they make theirlessons. The Friends 
were then treated to a second object lesson. Elizabeth Lloyd 
gave an object lesson on glasses, showing how some, looking 
through a blue glass, see the gloomy side of life, while others 
looking through a rose-colored glass see a pleasanter, brighter 
view. After this Anna B. Smedley read an excellent paper, 
‘Suggestions to Young Teachers.’’ She emphasized the 
necessity of love for the work, interest, preparation, and 
careful selection of subjects, and outlined a course from a 
children’s class of three years, on up to adults. The chief 
idea of the essay seemed to be, have the material give way tothe 
interest. She said in part, ‘‘ Children will detect far quicker 
than we would suspect our lack of interest in the work. Let 
me say, you fail to recognize a pedagogical principal if you 
are not thoroughly prepared for your work.’’ She 
deprecated the idea, now advocated in some quarters, of 
paying First-day school teachers, saying that when First-day 
school teaching becomes paid labor the religious value of the 
work is gone. P. No Pi 





WESTERN First-Day ScHooL Union.—The Union was 
held in Kennett Square Meeting- house, Seventh-day Fourth 
month 18th, 1903. The morning session was opened by the 
reading of a suitable selection from the Scriptures. 

After reports from the several Standing Committees of the 
Union, the statistical reports from the schools were read and 
not considered discouraging— one school having increased in 
numbers recently, with sufficient interest felt in the work to 
continue for the year, instead of having a vacation during the 
winter months as formerly. 

During the afternoon session several selections were 
beautifully recited by children of Kennett Square School, 
also two excellent readings given from West Grove School, 
and a ‘‘ Prepared Exercise for First-day Schools,’’ conducted 
by a member of the same school; also the topics ‘‘ Our 
Attitude towards Proposed Reforms,’’ ‘‘ What is the work of 
the First-day School Superintendent?’’ and ‘‘ faking 
Responsibility in Public Affairs,’’ were presented by those 
appointed to do so and interesting and profitable discussions 
followed. 

The paper upon the last subject was so full of excellent 
points that it was decided that it, in connection with thoughts 
afterward expressed on the same subject, be condensed and 
printed on slips for distribution in First-day Schools, anda 
copy sent also to the INTELLIGENCER that others may be 
benefited. The attendance was not so large as had been 
hoped for, but the exercises were profitable, and a lively 
interest manifested. E. P. W., Recording Clerk. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY, FISHERTOWN, Pa. — The 
Centennial Anniversary of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting 
at Fishertown, Pa., which was announced in the late issues of 
the INTELLIGENCER, was celebrated on Second-day, the 13th 
inst., in the ‘‘ Hicksite '’ Friends’ meeting-house at that place. 

Only about three weeks previously had the idea of such 
occasion first suggested itself to any one, and the preparation 
was therefore of short duration, though active and enthusiastic. 

At a meeting of the Young Friends’ Association three 
weeks before the event, an executive committee was appointed 
which met promptly and appointed sub-committees on program, 
correspondence and lunch preparation, and it was largely to 
the prompt and vigilant work of these efficient sub-committees 
that the success of the celebration is due. 

At the monthly meeting held on First-day, the 12th inst., 
a committee was appointed to have the matter in charge and 
to make a detailed report to next monthly meeting. 

Pursuant to said notice and arrangements, the celebration 
exercises were held at 10 o'clock a. m., Second-day. 
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The extreme inclemency of the weather and exceedingly 
bad state of the roads, greatly interfered with the attendance, 
yet about one hundred and twenty-five persons, including 
both branches of Friends and Friendly people, assembled and 
took active interest in the exercises. The meeting was opened 
by the chairman of the monthly meeting’s committee reading 
the 12th chapter of Romans, which was followed by a most 
appropriate literary program, consisting of recitations by Amy 
Blackburn, Olive Way, Lydia Greist, and Abigail Blackburn ; 
select readings by Lizzie Blackburn, Mary Reeve, Ardelle 
Blackburn, Florence Way, Anne P. Blackburn ; letters from 
distant Friends, read by Elias Blackburn ; an essay by Hiram 
Blackburn ; a historical sketch of Dunning’s Creek Meeting 
by E. Howard Blackburn, and general remarks by Elizabeth 
P. Blackburn, Professor J. Anson Wright, County Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and others. 

An acquaintance with these names will show that they 
include almost the oldest and youngest members of our 
meeting, and the fact that those of all ages seemed to take a 
like interest in the work, was one of the most pleasing and 
gratifying features of the occasion. After these literary 
exercises, the company repaired to the school-room on second 
floor and enjoyed a delicious luncheon already prepared by 
the skilled hands of our wives, sisters, and daughters, and 
then followed the social mingling for which our Society has 
long been noted ; and with the most cordial good will and 
with feelings of much gratification at the success of our efforts, 
the meeting adjourned. E. H. B. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, Fourth 
month 13th. The meeting was well attended and of a 
peculiarly interesting nature. An insight into the methods and 
labors of the Society for Organizing Charity in Philadelphia 
was given by two of its officers, Miss M. E. Richmond, the 
General Secretary, and Benjamin C. Marsh, the holder of a 
special fellowship in the University of Pennsylvania for the 
study of homeless men. For four months Mr. Marsh played 


the part of beggar, tramp, or laborer, as his investigations 


might require. The results of his study, as told by him, 
were startling in revealing the tremendous amount of fraudu- 
lent begging, and the aversion to work, among the poorest 
classes in Philadelphia. 

Miss Richmond explained the system of the Society, its 
division into sixteen districts, each with an officer, and 
readily accessible to both the charitable and the poor in the 
vicinity. The great object of the Society is to get at the facts 
of a case, to encourage more discriminate giving and to 
adjust the needful aid in the wisest direction. Both Miss 
Richmond and Mr. Marsh emphasized the fact that the public 
is responsible for much begging. Case after case was cited 
in which men and women had given up honest work for 
begging because it was so much easier and more remunera- 
tive. Mr. Marsh's experiences all went to prove that a man 
can get work if he really wants it, and will take what he finds. 
The deplorable thoughtlessness of kindly people has evolved 
a charitable chaos, which can be lessened only by investiga- 
tion into every case at hand, followed by judicious assistance. 
Miss Richmond urged that any applicants for aid be sent to 
the office at 11th and Walnut streets or to the Society Lodges, 
where board and comfortable lodging may be obtained in 
return for a few hours’ work. Her plea was, not to discour- 
age individual charity by any means, but to use the Society's 
aid first, as a means of directing the charitable assistance into 
channels of the wisest and most far-reaching benefit. 

The two speakers held the unabated attention of the 
meeting throughout, and the volley of questions which 
followed their informal addresses proved that they had 
awakened a keen interest in their work. 

CAROLINE FARREN COMLY, Sec. 


_GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—At the meeting of the 
Friends’ Association on Fourth month 18th, J. Russell Smith 
gave some delightful ‘‘Glimpses of Europe,’* not showing 
the great buildings and works of art nor the places of literary 
and historical interest, but the simple life of the common 
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people, their work and their amusements, drawing clear-cut 
word-pictures of the thrift and cleanliness of Holland, the 
dreariness of a German winter and the humor of a German 
market, contrasting all with the sparkling air and the shift- 
lessness of Italy. 

After the social recess, a paper on ‘‘ The Idylis of the 
King,'’ by Nellie P. Ferry, was followed by the recitation of 
‘« The Passing of Arthur,’’ by Maurice T. Hansell. 

At the meeting on Fifth month 2d, which will be the 
last before the summer vacation, there will be a debate by the 
members on the question, ‘‘ Resolved, That deception is 
never justifiable,"’ followed by a social hour. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. % % # 


ABINGTON, Pa.—On First-day afternoon, Fourth month 
1gth, aconference was held at Abington meeting-house, under 
the auspices of the Philanthropic Committee. James (). 
Atkinson, who presided, introduced the subject of the after- 
noon, ‘‘ The Negro Problem,’’ by a few remarks, after which 
Matthew Anderson, of Philadelphia, presented a paper on 
‘The Institutional Church.’’ He felt the duty of the church 
and church-workers was not to look out alone for the spiritual 
side, but for the intellectual and physical as well, and thus 
follow Jesus—the Great Example of such work, for He healed 
the sick, worked at the carpenter's bench, and in every way 
made the outer and inner life one. In dealing with the 
Negro, we must remember he is only forty years removed 
from slavery, and in his education to-day must learn many 
new things, as well as unlearn many things learned during 
slavery times. Philanthropic people need to be on the alert 
to avoid being made the victims of scheming workers. In 
helping the Negro, we need not only to aid true living, but 
help them to get trades, and further than that to enable them 
to secure a chance to ply these trades ; one great need is 
business enterprises, entered into by colored people for 
themselves. If this were done, before twenty years the doors 
of the white man would be opened to them as well. In 
Washington there are 100,000 colored people ; in Philadelphia 
about 70,000, and the problem is a Northern one to-day. 

He also spoke of the origin of the building association in 
1888, when it was found wise to encourage the people thus to 
save money; then, too, the beginning and growth of the 
Berean Manual Training School was dwelt upon briefly, thus 
showing one solution of the Negro Problem in the education 
of the race. ‘‘ This,’’ he said, ‘‘is my idea of the Institu- 
tional Church—developing the man wholly—mentally, physi- 
cally and spiritually, to better do the work of the Master."’ 

James Q. Atkinson compared the prejudice against the 
colored race to the prejudice against Jews. Sarah C. James 
and Arabella Carter followed in discussion of the subject. 
The general feeling was that while not large, the meeting had 
been full of interest and instruction. my %. 


ABINGTON, PA.—The spring meeting of the Abington 
First-day School Union was held at the old Abington Friends’ 
Meeting House, at Jenkintown. Athletics in schools and 
colleges was the most important subject discussed. Benjamin 
Smith, principal of the Friends’ School at Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa., while favoring physical training, took a stand against 
athletics as now practised. Many.of the younger members 
defended the game of foot ball as now played. One point 
made against athletic games is that they develop the strong 
but neglect the weak. 

A class of girls from the Abington School took part in an 
exercise entitled ‘‘ The Beatitudes Personified."’ Elizabeth 
Webster and Elizabeth Pierce, of Plymouth Meeting, gave 
recitations. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third-day evening, Fourth month 7th, 1903. The program 
was opened by Howard M. Cooper, who read some extracts 
from ‘‘The Religious Views of Friends,’’ by Howard M. 
Jenkins. Mary C. Brown read some extracts from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting on the same subject. 

Oliver Troth read a paper on ‘‘Should municipalities, 
universities, etc., receive gifts and endowments from 
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millionaires?’’' He said that the question is one that demands 
the best thoughts and mature deliberation of mankind. The 
jssue cannot be shirked. We are fast drifting toward an 
industrial monarchy or a socialistic republic. Give labor its 
own products and it will build libraries better than Carnegie. 
Under conditions to-day we are as much slaves as the negro 
was to the slave master. The issue is clear and distinct ; 
economic liberty must be lived up to. This paper brought 
forth remarks from some of the members. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 





Mutiica Hitt, N. J.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house on 
Fourth-day evening Fourth month 15th. 

Henry Lippincott read from Discipline on ‘‘ Books, 
Meeting Funds, and Titles to Property.’ Some questions 
were asked concerning the assessment of the funds. 

Anna Kirby, in a brief but interesting sketch of the life of 
Whittier, referred to his ‘‘Snow Bound’’ as being among his 
earlier writings ; she spoke also of the severe headaches he 
endured always after writing. Then followed a reading from 
Whittier by Marion Ridgway ‘‘The Common Question,”’ 
and one by Lillie Colson, ‘‘ By Their Works.’’ Rachel M. 
Lippincott read ‘‘ Revelation,’’ a poem suggested to Whittier 
by the temptation which beset George Fox, when it was said 
to him, ‘‘ All things come by nature,’’ and as he sat and 
waited a voice said ‘‘ There is a living God that made all 
things.”’ 

Ella Lippincott gave a recitation entitled ‘‘John May- 
nard;'’ Debbie Ballinger recited ‘‘ Deacon Campbell's 
Thanksgiving Dinner ;’’ and Elizabeth Kirby gave a poem, 
‘City or Country ?”’ 

EDWARD IREDELL, Secretary, pro. tem. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A regular meeting of Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn was held in Brooklyn, 
Fourth month 12th, 1903. The treasurer reported having 
forwarded $25 to the General Committee for Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles and had received acknowledgment 
thereof. 

Under the head of ‘‘Current Topics’’ attention was 
called to a newspaper item stating that at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of every Protestant religious body in the United 
States, specifically mentioning Quakers among them, all had 
joined in issuing a common prayer service and topics for a 
week of prayer during the Lenten season just ended. 

A paper was read entitled ‘‘ Hungering and Thirsting,”’ 
in which was used an incident of a famine season in India as 
portrayed by Kipling, who describes the natives as unable to 
see any value as human food in the wheat and rye offered 
them by the government, because they had been accustomed 
to rice which did not require grinding, but could be used 
after a simple boiling of the whole grains. This by the 
reader was construed as an example of evolution and the 
mental attitude as typical of the whole human family: the 
paper was an attempt at showing how different the outlook 
would seem to us could we but realize how we are surrounded 
by blessings now hidden by our lack of knowledge, but which 
are there, nevertheless. WALTER HAVILAND, Sec’y. 





Easton, Mp.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the home of Wilson M. Tylor, Fourth month 
oth. George L. Bartlett read part of chapter III., ‘‘ The 
Practices of Quakerism,’’ from the ‘‘ Principles of the Religious 
Society of Friends.’’ Sallie P. Kemp read the official report 
of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations held last 
Twelfth month. The same was much appreciated and 
discussed at some length. Elizabeth N. Tylor was editor of 
the Association Paper, which proved to be a very newsy and 
instructive edition. A brief sketch of the life of Thomas 
Ellwood was prepared and read by Rachel B. Satterthwaite. 
Dwight Rowell recited ‘‘ Willie in the Apple-tree.’’ This, 
with the sentiments, closed the meeting. 

At the meeting held previous to this, at the home of Robert 
L. Kemp, over thirty were in attendance, fully one-third of 
whom were our junior members. It is always gratifying to 
have the little folks meet with us. Robert Kemp read from 





John J. Cornell's little book, ‘‘ What Quakerism is Not.’’ 
Henry Shreve gave some excellent ‘‘Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons,’’ among which were characteristic sketches of John 
G. Whittier, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and many others. 
Lelia L. White read an account of the ‘‘ Work-a-day Life of 
Count Leo Tolstoy,’’ the great Russian. ‘‘In full justice to 
Capital and Labor, how many hours should a laborer be 
required to work ?’’ was the subject for discussion opened by 
John C. Bartlett and earnestly continued by many others, who 
spoke from the standpoints of the various occupations. Last 
but not deast was a little dialogue given by two of our juniors, 
Bessie and Marian Tylor. The exercise was an original 
article written by a member of the Association and answered 
the question, ‘‘Why do Friends lay such stress upon the 
plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel?’’ After many 
sentiments were given the meeting closed with a silence. 
LauRA B. SHINN, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PRESIDENT and Mrs. Swain returned on the 14th. It was a 
day of gladness at Swarthmore, and they were extended a 
hearty welcome from every side. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was heldonthe 14th. Professor Hoadley gave an interesting 
talk on the ‘‘ Formation of Snow Crystals.’’ Edmund Cocks 
read a paper on ‘‘Stoma Mechanics.”’ 

On the evening of the 16th five members of the junior 
class contested for the Sproul prize in oratory. First prize 
was won by Anna L. Curtis; second, Harold W. Mowery, 
and honorable mention, Maurice T. Hansell. 

The class of 1905 have elected the following members to 
serve on their Halcyon staff: James R. Baldridge, Louis N. 
Robinson, Philip Hicks, Archer ‘I urner, Robert Sensenderfer, 
Marie Montalvo, Esther Garwood, Elizabeth Hall, Lydia 
Foulke, Phebe Sheibley. 

The Young Friends’ Association met on the evening of 
the 19th. The subject for the evening was that of education 
among Friends. Dr. Magill gave an interesting paper on 
‘« Early Education among Friends.’’ ‘The following sketches 
of Friends’ schools were then given: ‘' Friends’ Central 
School,’’ Fred Price ; ‘‘ Westtown Friends’ School,’’ written 
by Anna Elfreth and read by Helen Emley; ‘‘ George 
School,’’ Louis E. Thomson ; ‘‘ Eli Lamb's School at Balti- 
more,’’ written by Elma Lewis and read by Hazel B. Dillistin. 

The work in Dr. Holmes’s Bible class seems to increase 
in interest as the term progresses. ‘‘Conversion’’ and 
‘« The Future Life’’ were subjects lately discussed. 

Dr. Hull delivered an illustrated lecture at the Friends’ 
School, Moorestown, on the 14th inst., this being the last of 
a series of twenty-three which he has been giving during the 
winter to Friends’ Schools and Associations. Lewis Fussell, 
B. S., 1902, was the efficient operator of the lantern on many 
of these occasions. 

President and Mrs. Swain and Dean Bond attended the 
meeting of the Swarthmore Club of New York, on the 18th. 
President Swain and Dean Bond gave toasts. 

Fe me. Wy 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, the 15th instant, Prof. Robert 
W. Rogers completed his course of three lectures on the 
Pheenicians, a very interesting as well as a very instructive 
course. As Friends, it was particularly interesting to us to know 
that the Phoenicians were a peaceful people, the only great 
people of the ancient world who never seem to have fought 
a war of conquest. The subjects of the three lectures were : 
‘« The Beginnings of the Phcenicians,’’ ‘‘ The Pheenicians and 
the Seas,’’ and ‘‘ The Pheenicians and Civilization.’’ 

George Eves, with Bertha Pancoast as alternate, has been 
chosen to represent George School at the Interscholastic 
Oratorical Contest to be held at Swarthmore, Fifth month 2d. 

The Penn Literary Society held a public meeting on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 18th. The program was as 


follows : Declamation, ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ Ray Robinson ; 


’ 


‘* Gleanings of the Penn,’’ Edwin Maule ; ‘‘A Junior's Version 
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of the Merchant of Venice,’’ Arthur Henrie ; recitation, ‘‘The 
Young Musician and Madame Malibran,’’ Elizabeth Large ; 
dramatic sketch, ‘‘A Picked-up Dinner,’’ characters, Alice 
Miller, Anna Parry, Granville Hibberd. 

Fourth month 11th the Penn Literary Society entertained 
the Faculty and the Whittier Literary Society in the 
gymnasium. mk hs 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Joun WILLIAM RownTREE, formerly one of the editors of 
the British Friend, expected to sail for America on the 11th. 
The main purpose of his visit to this country is to have his 
eyes treated by a Chicago oculist. Joshua Rowntree and wife, 
who have been for some time in Australia, will return to 
England by way of the United States. 

Andrew D. White, who has been resting quietly in Italy 
since his release from the cares of the German Embassy at 
Berlin, has sent to 7ke Century Magazine the first part of 
a manuscript upon which he has long been engaged, consist- 
ing of reminiscences of his diplomatic life. This paper covers 
his recollections of Beaconsfield, the Emperors William I. and 
Frederick, Bismarck, Browning, and other famous European 
statesmen and writers. Further papers will include recollec- 
tions of his recent embassy to Berlin. 

Senator William C. Sproul, the author of the Good Roads 
bill passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, is a member 
of the Society of Friends, a graduate of Swarthmore College 
and also one of its Board of Managers. 


The Schofield School Bulletin for Third month reminds 
its readers that the Old Clothes Store is kept open all summer 
and that barrels are always welcome. More money is 
needed for repairs, and sheets and pillow-cases for the 
teachers’ beds, also towels, would be very acceptable. 

— 

The Laing School Visztor says that few barrels arrived 
during Third month and that the stock of shoes for the 
cobblers has given out. It has this editorial paragraph : 

‘«Since the issue of our last number we have received 
from our good friend, Samuel Marshall, of Wisconsin, the 
twenty-five dollars necessary to complete the work on our 
new room or rooms, for in the alteration made we have 
secured a nice little room for our millinery department. It is 
very satisfactory to see this new room filled with pupils, com- 
fortably seated or standing at the blackboards, wrestling with 
the very first principles of arithmetic. Thanks to our friends 
who responded so kindly to our appeal.”’ 


CHERRY-BOUGHS. 
O, WHO shall run and greet me in the alleys of the spring ? 
O, who shall seek and find me, and go remembering ? 
And what is this that waits me in the orchard long and 
white ? 
What can it be my heart of hearts, except our Lost Delight? 


And O, the haunting cherry-boughs that are so good to 
know ! 

And O, the heavenly cherry-boughs, straight up to heaven 
they grow! 

And O, that lonely foot I hear a-following through the trees, 

And in the stopping of the wind the little wrangling bees ! 


Ye clerks, fare from the counting-house ; ye shepherds, from 
the hill ; 

Make fast the latch, ye careful wives, of April take your 
fill ! 

Yet what is this that waits you in the orchard long and white? 

What can it be, ye sons of men, except your Lost Delight ! 


To you the word, to you the dreams, to you the quest shall 
fall ; 
For every vexing thing shall pass, but not the best of All! 
Under the cherry-boughs it stands, so lonely and so kind, 
And you will hear it following in the stopping of the wind ! 
—Lizette Woodward Reese, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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APRIL RAIN IN THE WOOD. 
WHEN it comes, a passing guest, 

Young leaves, like young birds in the nest, 
Open wide their mouths to gain 

As much as they can of April rain ; 

And weanling squirrels that learn to creep 
In branches where they soon will leap, 
Pause to taste the drop that cleaves 

To the delicate faces of opening leaves ; 
Pale buds that shrink in hot sunshine 
Unfold to drink this April wine. 


As softly as it came, it goes, — 
So softly that a leaf scarce knows 
Who has blessed it, whom to thank 
For the cool, fresh cup it drank. 
—Francis Sterne Palmer, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


APRIL FOOLS. 


THE April fools! the April fools! 
What happy folkjare they ! 

The white flowers deck the cherry boughs 
And daffodils are gay. 

The bluebird calls, the redbreast sings, 
The blackbird pipes all day, 

And they believe—the silly things !— 
That birds and flowers will stay. 

‘Tis wind and frost and scorching skies 

That makes the April fools grow wise ! 


The April fools ! the April fools ! 
What happy folk are they ! 
They're light of head and light of heart, 
And dance the hours away. 
Young Love, with fluttering purple wings, 
Blithe Hope for them is new ; 
And they believe—the trustful things !— 
That all they say is true. 
Sweet simpletons ! but who would frown 
And shake their air-built castles down ? 
For dark were life, and full of sighs, 
Should all its April fools grow wise ! 
— Marian Douglas. 


The Anti-Alcohol Congress. 


\ pisparcH trem Berlin states that the International Anti- 
Alcohol Congress which meets biennially on the continent of 
Europe closed its session at Bremen on the 19th. In matters 
of attendance and well known persons present it has been the 
most remarkable of any session of the Congress. This body 
of 1400 delegates, notable in science and in the service of 
humanity as university professors or for their hereditary rank, 


have come here from fifteen different nations. 

The Congress discussed the teachings of science concern- 
ing a moderate use of alcohol and the effect of its use on ever) 
phase of human progress. Two schools of thought were re 
presented, the moderates, who called themselves ‘‘ the temper- 
ate school,’’ and the total abstainers, who are called the 
‘* abstinence school.'’ By common consent the Congress passed 
no resolutions, but the applause for the testimony of science 
and experience on behalf of total abstinence proved that the 
moderates were in a minority. 

The statement of Dr. August Forel, one of the foremost 
authorities in the world on brain and nerve diseases, that 
neither science nor experience furnishes evidence to justify 
calling alcohol a food called out prolonged acclamations. 
The papers read by notable members of the Congress during 
these six days will be printed for wide distribution. Ina paper 
on ‘‘Alcoholand Art,’’ Professor Berens, Director of the Ger- 
man School of Art, at Dusseldorf, said that alcohol, by dull- 
ing the spiritual aspirations essential to the greatest work, is 
an enemy of the highest attainment in art. 

A paper on ‘‘ Scientific Temperance Education in the Public 
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Schools in the United States,’’ by Mary H. Hunt, of America, 
led to a discussion in which twenty speakers took part, and 
nearly every one of them commended the extension of the 
American method for the prevention of intemperance. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE National Association of Manufacturers, which met at 
New Orleans last week, adopted resolutions approving fair 
dealing between employers and employees, and the right of an 
employee to leaveand of the employer to discharge at pleasure 
(subject to contracts), and condemning boycotts and blacklists, 
discrimination on account of membership and non-membership 
in labor organizations, dictation in the management of their 
business by individuals or organizations, the limitation of 
opportunities to learn any trade, and all strikes and lockouts. 
A resolution favoring tariff revision was laid on the table. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, representing 
President Roosevelt, addressed the Association on the subject 
of combinations. 

BECAUSE of discoveries of frauds in the post-office depart- 
ment made by Assistant Postmaster General Bristow, a 
searching inquiry has been instituted by Postmaster General 
Payne. Superintendent Machen, of the Free Delivery Divis- 
ion, has been virtually suspended during the investigation. 
One of the charges is that a fund was raised by postal clerks 
to secure the defeat of Congressman Loud, Chairman of the 
House Post-office Committee, who was a barrier in the way 
of extravagant schemes. Another complaint is that many 
employees have been on the rolls as doing work entirely 
different from that which they actually performed. There are 
also charges of crookedness in the awarding of contracts. 

JOHN MITCHELL, who arrived in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the 
2oth instant, says that all that is necessary to bring about a 
permanent peace is a thorough understanding of the award 
made by the Strike Commission. The most serious difficulty 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF] 4t# Mo. 25.—Bucks First-pay School 


Union, in Makefield Meeting-house, 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. Dolington, Pa. 


4TH Mo. 25.—HADDONFIELD FIRST-DAY 
School Union, Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Moorestown, N. J.,at loa.m. Question 
for discussion, ‘‘Can a_ successful 


Ave., 7.30 p. m. 


business man be sstrictly truthful ?"’ | 474 _Mo. 26.-—HORSHAM, Pa. Young | 
Friends’ Association. 


Trains leave Market Street Ferry, 
Philadelphia, at 8.20 a.m., or trolleys 


leave Camden every half hour stopping | 4rH Mo. 26.—CoRNWALL, N. Y., FRIENDS’ 
Association, at the home of Theodore 
Ketcham, at 3 p. m. 


at Meeting-house. 


4TH Mo. 25. — THE COMMITTEE ON 


Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia ; 4TH Mo. 26.—THE VISITING COMMITTEE 


4TH Mo. 26.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Meeting at 35th Street and Lancaster 


at this writing is the lockout of 30,000 men by the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, the Lehigh Valley and 
the Susquehanna Companies. The men refused to work 
more than eight hours on Seventh-day, when they had been 
directed to work nine hours ; the companies, therefore, closed 
a number of colleries. 

THE bill to repeal the Voters’ Assistant law, passed by 
the Legislature of Delaware, has failed to become a law 
because Governor Hunn’s signature was not appended within 
the required thirty days. The reason given by the Governor 
for withholding his name is that a large number of the voters 
of the State are not sufficiently intelligent to mark the 
Australian ballot without assistance. The opposition of the 
politicians to the repeal bill was frankly expressed in the 
Legislature by Senator Conner in these words : ‘‘ The voters’ 
assistant system commends itself for fairness. It insures 
delivery of the goods. When I buy a horse, I want my 
horse.’ 

A SEVERE rain storm accompanied by falling temperature 
and high winds raged along the Atlantic coast for forty-eight 
hours on the 14th and 15th. Along the New Jersey and 
Long Island coasts and in New York Bay great destruction 
was wrought, and the losses will probably reach into the 
millions. Nearly all the seaside resorts in New Jersey 
suffered severely. Several small ships were wrecked in New 
York Bay and the storm at Coney Island is said to have been 
the most severe witnessed there in thirty years. 


THE use of alcoholic beverages in the United States has 
increased from 10.09 gallons per capita in 1880 to 19.48 
gallons in 1902. There has been a decrease in the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors as compared with 1901, but an increase 
in the use of wine and beer. 


PRESIDENT LOUBET, of France, has gone to Algeria to 
visit important points in this French colony. 


cers, Teachers, and Pupils who are, or 
have been connected with Fairhill First- 
day School, will be held at 8 o'clock, in 
the Fairhill Meeting-house, German- 
town Avenue and Cambria Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Yearly Meeting of Friends, in the 
Meeting-house, 15th and Race Streets, 
at 1.30 p.m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as 
follows: The Indian, in Room No. 5, 
at 10.30 a.m. Peace and Arbitration, 
in Room No. 3, at 10 a.m. Colored 
People, in Race Street Meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a.m. Improper Publications, in 
Room No. 4, at 10 a.m. Purity, in 
Room No. 2, at 9 a.m. Women and 
Children, in Room No. 5, at 12.15 p.m. 
Equal Rights for Women, in Room No. 
6, at 10.45 a.m. Temperance and 
Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at I! a.m. 
Educational and Publication Committee, 
in Room No. 1, atg.30a.m. Legislation 
Committee, in Race Street Parlor, at 
10.30 a.m. 











of Salem Quarterly Meeting will attend 
the meeting at Woodbury, N. J., at 
10 a. m. 


4TH Mo. 26.—JOHN J. CORNELL WILL 


attend Germantown Friends’ Meeting, 
on School-house Lane, at 10.30 a. m., 
and Fair Hill Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 


| 4TH Mo. 26.—A CONFERENCE UNDER 


the care of the Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, 
in the Makefield Meeting-house, Dol- 
ington, at 2.30 p.m. subject, ‘‘ Temper- 
ance.’" The meeting will be addressed 
by Dr. Joseph S. Walton. 


4TH Mo. 28.—A REUNION OF THE OFFI- 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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NEWS NOTES. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM wired to the Anti-alcohol Congress, in 
session at Bremen, an expression of his lively interest in its 
work. 

RETURNS from elections recently held in all the towns in 
Kansas show a great increase of sentiment in favor of enforc- 
ing prohibition. 

Ir is alleged that discrepancies amounting to $30,000,000 
have been discovered in the accounts of the New York Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company. 


AFTER spending eight days studying the wild animals in 
Yellowstone Park ‘‘ without a gun,’’ President Roosevelt 
visited the famous geysers of that region. 


THE Italian, German, Russian, and Austrian Ambassadors 
to Turkey have impressed upon the Sultan the imperative 
necessity of checking the Albanian disorders. 


THE steamship Minnesota, the largest vessel ever built in 
the United States, and the greatest cargo carrier in the world, 
was launched on the 16th, at Groton, Connecticut. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to provide a filtration 
plant for Cornell University, and also to pay the nursing and 
medical expenses of all the stricken students. 


WILLIAM WALDoRF AsTOR has bought for $185,000 
Castle Hever, said to be the birthplace of Anne Boleyn, one 
of the wives of Henry VIII of England. 


A MOVEMENT is said to have been started in China, 
abetted by the Empress Dowager and the reformer, Kan Yan- 
Wei, to put an end to the custom of bandaging the feet of 
girls. 


A NEGRO accused of the murder of a police officer was 
taken from the jail at Joplin, Missouri, and hanged by a mob. 
Afterward a mob invaded the colored section of the town, 
burning houses and assaulting the terrified inhabitants. 


4TH Mo. 28.—CONCORD QUARTERLY | at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders, pre- 
ceding Seventh-day, at 3 p. m. 


Meeting, at Wilmington, Delaware, at | 
1oa.m. Ministerand Elders, the day 
before, at 2 p. m. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


4TH Mo. 29.—NEWwTOWN, PA. JUNIOR 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 


5TH Mo. 3.—PENDLETON, IND., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A DISPATCH from San Salvador states that General Bonilla, 
the President-elect of Honduras, on the 14th instant took 
possession of Tegucigalpa, the capital of that Republic. 


Dr. ADOLPH LORENZ on the 16th instant removed the 
plaster cast from the hip of J. Ogden Armour’s little daughter, 
and found the limb in perfect condition. The child was able 
to walk without difficulty. 


THE decree of the United States Court of Appeals concern- 
ing the Northern Securities Company has been modified to 
the extent of permitting the payment to the Company of Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific dividends. 


A CARELESS workmen at one of the Caldwell oil wells 
Beaumont, Texas, knocked over a lantern and started a fire 
resulting in the loss of property valued at $1,000,000 and 
the bankruptcy of twenty or more of the smaller companies. 


f° GOVERNOR Tart, who has been suffering from ill health, 
cabled to Secretary Root that he has gone to Benguet, 150 
miles from Manila, where there are pines and grass lands, 
with the air as bracing as the Adirondacks or Murray Bay. 


A REPORT sent by Minister Conger, from Pekin, to the 
State Department, Third month 12th, announces the prompt 
suppression of an attempt to reorganize the Boxer movement 
by the Viceroy, Yuan Shi Hi, and the punishment of the 
leaders by death. 


Snow fell for thirty-six hours in Central Europe, on the 
1gth and 20th, and communications were interrupted. Great 
damage was done by wind. Onthe grounds of the Emperor's 
palace at Pottsdam fine trees were uprooted dating from the 
time of Frederick the Great. 


BEFORE President Roosevelt left Washington for his 
Western trip he took the first step in a kindly act of inter- 
national courtesy which was completed at Kincardine, Ontario, 
on the 14th instant. Eight gold medals, given in recognition 
of bravery in saving the lives of the crew of an American 
schooner, were presented in the name of the President by 
United States Consul Shirley to citizens of Kincardine. 


OF a pretentious but not well read dame 
of the Victorian period Lady Lulwer used 
to relate this incident : 

The conversation turned on literature 
one day, and this lady who aimed at 
forming a salon, got rather out of her 
depth. 


Lavinia Eyre. 


4TH Mo. 29.—PURCHASE QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Amawalk, N. Y., at 11 
a.m. Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 2.30 p. m. Subject for 
Friends’ Association, Fourth-day after- 
noon, ‘‘ Friends as Citizens."’ Friends 
coming Third-day will be entertained 
over night. Teams will meet at Yorktown 
on Third-day the trains which leave 
155th St., N. Y. city at 8.03 a. m. and 
4.33 p.m. (Trains leave Grand Cen- 
tral via Hudson Division at 7.34 a. m. 
and 4.12 p. m., transferring passengers 
to Putnam Division at Norris Heights.) 
On Fourth-day the train which leaves 
155th St. at 8.03 a.m., and Grand 
Central at 7.34 a. m. will be met at 
Amawalk; trains leave Elmsford at 8.48 
a. m. and 5.13 p. m. 


4TH Mo. 29.—JOHN J. CORNELL WILL 
hold a parlor meeting at Friends’ 
Boarding Home, 5800 Green St., Ger- | 


. . i 
mantown, in the evening. 


5TH Mo. 2. — NINE PARTNERS HALF- | 
* Yearly Meeting, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 


| 5TH Mo. 3.—AT CHICHESTER, DEL. Co., 
Pa., a Circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 3.—JOHN J. CORNELL WILL 
attend Girard Avenue Meeting at II 
a.m. ; Frankford Meeting at 3.30 p.m.; 
and Green Street Meeting at 7.30 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 3.—FAIR HILL MEETING AT- 

tended by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee to visit the smaller 
| branches, 


5TH MO. g—15.—PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
Meeting. Friends desiring board dur- 
ing the week of the approaching Yearly 
Meeting, in Philadelphia, can apply to 
either of the following persons, Isaac 
| H. Hillborn, 15th and Race Streets ; 
| Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce Street ; 
| Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial 


Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 
18th Street; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 
N. Marshall Street. Friends in the 
city having accommodations should 
notify the Committee. 


‘*Who is this Dean Swift they are talk- 
ing about ?’’ she whispered at last to Lady 
Bulwer. ‘‘I should like to invite him to 
one of my receptions."’ 

‘‘Alas, madam,"’ answered Lady Bul- 
wer, ‘‘the dean did something that has 
shut him out of society.’’ 

‘* Dear me! What was that ?’’ 

‘* Well, about a hundred years ago he 
died.’’—[Gathered. } 


‘‘WuatT are the holes for?’’ asked 
little Emma, looking at the porous plaster 
that her mother was preparing to adjust 
on Willie's back. 

‘It's funny you don't know that, 
sister,’ interposed Willie, ‘‘they are to 
let the pain out, of course.'’—[Ram’s 
Horn. } 


‘*May I goto the country?’’ asked a 
small boy of Miss Ely (at the Carlisle 
Indian School). 

‘*What can you do in the country?"’ 
was her inquiry, in reply. 

‘*T can milk,’’ replied the boy proudly. 

‘*Can you? Let me see! On which side 
of the cow would you milk ?"’ 

‘« The outside.”’ 

He went.— [Red Man and Helper. ] 





PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 


Being the only religious and literary review written 
chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, The British 
Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 
‘The Truth *’ among thoughtful enquirers. 


The Contents of the April Issue Include : 
“ Insincerity,”” by May Kendall. 
“ James Martineau,’ by Mary A. Wallis. 
“ Members One of Another,” by Mary L. Cooke. 
“An Unseen God,’ by Emily Follows. 
“ Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Browning’ ,’’ by Wm. Graveson. 
“ The Society of Friends and the Adult Schools,” by 
J. Wilhelm Rountree. 
‘* The Negro Problem in America: Action by Friends 
of Philadelphia,’ by J. H B. 
‘* The Meaning of Quakerism,”” by John W. Graham. 


A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 


be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work, 


Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free, 
Specimen copy on application. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. A., 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C, 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address | John 
William Graham. 64 pages f0.10. By mail fo.r2. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.”"— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. fo.ro. By mail, $o.12. 


The Doukhobors. By Joseph Elkinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


N.Y., U.S.A. 
BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UssE' 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Bookilet.Agents wanted. 


Ss: 
~\ \Uae 
LC ee 


F — +l Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 


CYRUS CHAMB: 


« 8, Jr.) 
52n2 3 Media Sts, 


9@ MAKE BUT ONE 
CRANE S GRADE OF ICE 

CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is a deep student 
of religious literature, and Bunyan is one 
of his favorite authors. Itisreported that 
a reply he made toa distinguished literary 
woman, who was not so well grounded in 
the faith of the fathersas might have been 
expected, hurried her in some chagrin the 
next day to her book shelves. 

‘«Tell me, Mr. President,’’ she is said 
to have asked, ‘‘ what character in fiction 
comes nearest to your ideal of what a man 
should be ?’”’ 

‘* Great-heart,’’ replied the President. 
‘«In my estimation he is the loftiest figure 
living and moving in letters.’’ 

‘‘l am afraid I am not so well up in 
modern fiction as I thought I was,’’ 
ventured the lady. 

Mr. Roosevelt's good-natured laughter 
told her she was on sinking sand. ‘‘ How 
stupid of me!’’ she hurried to say. 
‘- One of the old pagan heroes, of course, 
whom | have forgotten. Where shall | 
find him ?"’ 

‘«In the Delectable Mountains,"’ laugh- 
ed the President, turning to other guests 
pressing for recognition.—[ Baptist Com- 
monwealth. ] 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW 
ORLEANS. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
ING AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

For the benefit of those desiring to 
attend the meeting of the American 
Medical Association at New Orleans, La., 
May 5 to 8, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from 
all stations on its lines to New Orleans, 
on May 1, 2, and 3, good going on those 
dates and good to return reaching original 
starting point not later than ten days from 
date of sale, at reduced rates. By deposit- 
ing ticket with Joint Agent at New Orleans 
between May 1 and 12, and payment of 
fifty cents, an extension of final return 
limit to May 30 may be obtained. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO 
ATLANTA, GA., AND MACON, GA., 
AND RETURN, VIA THE SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 


On May 4th and sth, the Southern 
Railway will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington to Atlanta, Ga., account the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, May 6th to 12th, 1903, atone 
first-class fare plus twenty-five cents, final 
limit May 16th, 1903. Also to Macon, 
Ga. on May 4th and sth, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus twenty-five cents, 
final limit May 1oth, 1903, account of the 
Sugar-Cane Growers’ Convention, held at 
that point May 6th, 8th, 1903. Corre- 
sponding low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily to Atlanta, Macon and 
other points South. Dining-car service 
on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, 


Homelike. 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
*Phone 1-33-55. 


‘LIZZIE 


PLAIN AND 
Successor to 


J. LAMBERT, 


FANCY MILLINERY, * 


E. SHOEMAKER. 1020 Green St. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below gth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


Home Kitchen Outfits 


and all 


House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN [ULLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Telephones. 


Insurance from Loss by Fire 


Best of Companies 


Lowest Rates 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Ru gs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, 


GreorGce Foster Wuirer, President, 


$125,000.00. 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


W. Lane VeRLenpEN 


Vice-President ; 


2 per cent. pal4 on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President 


Morcan BuntinG, Secretary; Lewis Lawrence Smirn, Solicitor. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

jj Botton WinPEnNnNy, 
Varren G. GrirFitu, 
Epwarp G. McCo.ttim, 
A.Frep |. PHILLIPs, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Evcar Dup ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


42,349-29 
Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuotas Brice, 
S. Davis Pace, 
Joun 3 R. Rwoaps, 


oun F. Lewis, 
THomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. HincHMan, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, 
Joun H. Craven, 


United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Safe Deposit 





603-605 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, 


Surplus "and undivided profits, 500, om 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director. 
DIRECTORS: 
William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assets, . : . - $34,000,000 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 

V. C. Sweatman, 
Charles Porter, 
Robert Dornan, 
John G. Carruth, 
William Bault, 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends 
The Highest Grade of Life Insurance 
Lowest Cost. 
Company 
Themselves. 


at the 


The for Those who Think for 


Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Either the Franklin National 


Wills —— and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor 
Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exsgcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
In~reRest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar- = Vaults. 


Chartered 1836 
Trustes, 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorroraTion MortGaces. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Raat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Assets of the Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the mrmmaearends 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, e 


$ 4,457.613.08 
6,317,764.17 
61,615,271.43 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


dpernreees 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Asa S. Wing, . . 
Joseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
Trust Officer 

. Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 

oe Treasurer 


DIRECTORS. 


ames V. Watson, 

illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 

. Preston Thomas, 

Lobert M. Jann 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 

Philip C. Garrett, 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 





$1,000,000 | New and Dressy Ginghams 


We show many hundreds of patterns, 
comprising everything new and good from 
all the famous makers of both continents ; 
a variety probably unequaled in America. 
Our prices are most favorable—but that 
our customers know in advance : 


AMERICAN GINGHAMS—A large va- 
riety in plaidsand stripes ; two hundred 
styles, suitable for shirt waist suits and 
children’s dresses; 27-inch—from 8c 
to 15c a yard. 

GOOD SCOTCH GINGHAMS—A large 
variety of styles and all the newest color 
combinations ; 
suits ; 28-inch—at 18c a yard. 

MERCERIZED GINGHAMS — The 
mercerized ginghams are even more 
thoroughly well-made than ever; and 
the finish gives them a rich, silk-like 
effect. A hundred pretty styles, all 
27-inch—at 20c and 2c a yard. 

NATTY LINENGINGHAMS—The Linen 
Ginghams (half linen, half cotton) are 
cool and comfortable for the hot weather, 
and especially desirable for children’s 
dresses ; 24-inch—at 35c a yard. 

D. & J. ANDERSON’S GINGHAMS— 
The name Anderson is so well-known 
that no particular mention of these 
goods is necessary. Mostly white 
grounds with neatand medium stripes ; 
a few in Scotch plaids ; all 32-inch— 
at 4oc a yard. 


Strawbridge & Cl 


PHILADE 


make stylish shirt waist | 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a, 

C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
T RNER, G. P.A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


VuvvveVv ever ee ee eee ee eee ey 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN [FIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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